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ABSTRACT 

A study is reported that examined the way staff 
development functions in schools, the effects of staff development, 
and the interaction between staff development and other activities 
and conditions in school systems. The study took place in a large 
urban school district (in the Southeast) that is heavily committed to 
and involved in staff development. Following descriptions and 
discussions of; (1) how power and authority are distributed in the 
system; (2) the functions of staff development and the motivations of 
participants; and (3) the capacity of staff development programs to 
maintain direction, maintain coordination, and exercise control over 
resources, two related arguments are advanced: (1) the way schools 
are presently organized places considerable pressure on the staff 
development enterprise to keep things from getting worse and 
distracts attention from the intended purpose of staff development, 
which is to make things better, and (2) until the maintenance system 
of schools (i.e., the system that keeps things from getting worse) is 
considerably enriched, there is little likelihood that 
change-oriented staff development can systematically succeed. On the 
basis of the descriptive material and the analysis, some concrete 
suggestions are made regarding how staff development might be 
improved. Appended are materials relating to the initial research 
questions, program selection criteria, descriptions of the programs 
studied, and recommendations made by the researchers on the question 
of merit pay. (CMG) 
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Preface 



The research project reparted here was supported by the 
National Institute of Education under contract number 400-79-0056. 
The report that follows contains descriptions of research methodology, 
findings, conclusions'and implications. The purpose of this preface 
is more to make the reader aware of the history and perspectives of 
this research project than it is to discuss its technical qualities 
and/cr findings and implications. 

This project actually began two years prior to the time it was 
funded, for in 1978 the co-principal investigators met and discussed 
their mutual concerns regarding the management and governance of 
staff development in public schools. These conversations continued 
and over time they evolved into more formalized discussions involving 
increasingly expanding groups. The purpose of these discussions be- 
came' to identify the barriers that seem to stand in the way of school 
systems developing and implementing staff development programs respon- 
sive to teacher needs, administrator needs and system needs, ".any of 
the people named on the title page were involved in these preliminary 
discussions. 

By the time NIE promulgated the RFP that gave rise to this spe- 
cific research project, the co-principal investigators and many of 
their colleagues in the school system and the university had agreed 
upon the kinds of problems they needed to address. And, they all 
agreed that they needed to know more about how staff development oper- 
ated in the particular system where this study was to be conducted. 
Furthermore, the co-principal investigators, one university based and 
one public school based, had developed a collegia! relationship in 
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which both realized each had much to offer to the other in their 
mutual quest for excellence in teaching and in teacher education. 

Furthermore, as the contents of this report and the results of 
this project will indicate, mutual support between public school prac- 
titioners and university researchers expanded to include increasingly 
larger circles within the two organizations. Such mutual trust and 
involvement could, of course, make findings suspect, reports biased or 
data collection procedures faulty. Perhaps this happened, we think it 
did not. Indeed, we think our study is quite scienti fic for we define 
science as disciplined reason. And, like Waller (1932), we believe 
that at the present state of the art in the social sciences, research 
findings should not get too far ahead of common sense and sometimes 
we are lucky if research doesn't fall behind common sense. Like 
House (1980), we also believe that effective evaluations must be 
convincing to an audience of scholars; but evaluations that count must 
also be persuasive to local audiences. As the last chapter of this 
report will indicate, this research project has in fact served to 
persuade local practitioners. It is up to the community of scholars 
and practitioners to decide whether what we report is convincing. 
Finally, like Dubin (1970), we recognize that there is a difference 
between powerful explanation and precise measurement. In our view, the 
field of staff development presently needs powerful explanations more 
than it needs precise measurements. Powerful explanations are what we 
have attempted to provide. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of this research project is 
that the operating style routinely involved many people from both 
public schools and universities. In the end, therfore, it was an 
arbitrary decision as to whose names should be included on the title 
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page and in what order. Many people whose names do not appear could 
have been included. Some could have been designated differently, for 
many participated in various roles at various times. Recognizing 
that .someone must be held accountable, however, the co-principal in- 
vestigators take responsibility for any weaknesses in this study and 
thank others for its strengths. We know that what is said may not 
always be pleasing to staff developers (including ourselves) nor will 
it always be satisfying to researchers (including ourselves). Our 
hope, however, is that this report will raise serious questions in the 
minds of staff developers and researchers which they can pursue with 
more certainty and precision than we were able to do here. Most of 
all, our hope is that others from the university community and the 
public schools will find the opportunity, as we have, to take each 
other seriously, for we know that none of those involved in this pro- 
ject will approach their craft in the way they would have had they 
not had this mutual experience. Furthermore, as a result of this ex- 
perience, we have become persuaded that full and honest collaboration 
between and among researchers and practitioners is the only way to 
assure that theory will inform and be informed by practice. We hope 
this report will help persuade the reader that this is so. 

At this point in the preface, it seems appropriate to thank those 
persons who have contributed to the success of this project. We tried 
various ways of deciding who to mention. Even by the most narrow for- 
mulas we could never lower the list of people to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude for time contributions of more than 24 hours to less than 
100 people. There were also many people who did much more than even 
time commitments would indicate. Therefore, we have decided to say 
thanks to all and trust that those who should be thanked will know who 
they are. 
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Chapter One 

The Site, the Study Design, and a Preview of Conclusions 
Introduction 

Clear and comprehensive conceptualizations about the operation 
and effects of staff development in a school system are generally 
absent from the literature. Also absent are propositional statements 
which can be tested. Recognizing that these deficiencies seriously 
compromise the ability of practitioners to systematically design, 
manage and evaluate staff development programs, this project, funded 
by the National Institute of Education, examined the -way staff devel- 
opment functions in schools, the effects of staff development and the 
interaction between staff development and other activities and condi- 
tions present in school systems. The perspective from which this 
project proceeded was sociological in nature with organizational 
theory and the sociology of occupations being especially important. 

Setting of the Study 

This study was conducted in a large (75,000 plus students) urban 
school system in the Southeastern United States. This school system 
has a history of strong commitment to and involvement in staff devel- 
opment. Since 1976, the school system has developed and maintained a 
locally financed Teaching Learning Center. This center routinely 
serves approximately 1,000 teachers per month. In addition, one 
entire school building has been converted into a Staff Development 
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Center. The Staff Development Center has been designated as a 
center for graduate study by the local university. It provides 
office space for university personnel in charge of field based pro- 
grams and classroom space for workshops and course offerings from 
six universities. The central staff development system offers between 
300 and 400 separate workshops annually. In addition, three univer- 
sities were conducting site-based degree programs during the period of 
this study. The school system is also involved in a multi-agency Con- 
sortium that is empowered to offer advanced sixth year (Specialist) 
level certificates and to work cooperatively with partdcipating 
universities in the conduct of master's degree programs as well. 

In addition to these highly visible centrally sponsored activi- 
ties, there are 94 persons, locally referred to as coordinating teach - 
ers (C.T.s), one of whom is assigned to each school building and ex- 
plicitly charged with responsibility for conducting and managing staff 
development and curriculum development activity at the building level. 
These persons have no regular classroom duties. Funding for the 
position is entirely from district sources. The system has also fund- 
ed an Incentive Pay Program that, in effect, provides tuition remis- 
sion for any teacher who decides to systematically pursue an advanced 
certificate program. (The cost of this latter program alone for the 
1981-1982 school year was approximately one half million dollars). 

In addition to the activity indicated above, the school system 
has aggressively pursued outside funding to support developmental 
activity focused on a variety of equity issues. For example, during 
the time this study was being conducted, the school system was re- 
sponsible for implementing and managing a Bilingual Education Program, 
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a Sex Equity 'Program,- and an Indian Education Program. In addition, 
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the school system sponsors a locally funded Employees' Assistance 
Program which provides confidential counseling services for any 
employees who are experiencing personal difficulties (e.g., 
alcohol ism) . 

By almost any standard, this school system is heavily involved 
in and committed to staff development. For example, the funds ex- 
panded for C. T. salaries, the Teaching Learning Center and the 
Staff Development Center alone place this system among the highest 
category identified by Moore and Hyde (1980). F urthe rm o re , <bn a 
reputational basis, personnel from this school system are clearly 
among the leaders in the field of staff development. Eor ex a mple , 
(bver the period in which this study was being conducted, the univer- 
sity-based researchers observed numerous occasions upon which individ- 
uals from the school system were called on to serve as consultants to 
a variety of national groups (e.g., RAND Corporation, N.I.E., National 
Science Foundation and Teachers' Center Exchange). Persons in central 
staff development roles in the school system occupy or have occupied 
numerous leadership positions in various national organizations con- 
cerned with staff development (e.g., ASCD) . Furthermore, the fact 
that this commitment emanates from the highest levels in the system 
is beyond doubt. As one teacher summarized the matter, "All superin- 
tendents have to make their mark. This superintendent's mark is going 
to be staff development." Thus, the setting in which this study was 
conducted provided an ideal site to study staff development especially 
if one was interested in finding wide variety, high commitment and rea 
sonable assurances of high competence all in one place. There are 
few school systems where all three of these conditions come together 
so clearly or so wel 1 . 
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As will be seen,, however , in spite of the apparently atypical 
positive nature of this school system vis-a-vis staff development, 
seme of the problems experienced in the conduct of staff, develop- 

were quite typical. Teachers frequently complained that staff 
d€velopment-was not responsive to their needs. Numerous administra- 
tors and teachers were distressed with the fact that staff development 
interfered with the routine of school life. Some saw staff develop- 
ment as a waste of time and money. There was generally a great deal 
of uncertainty regarding the future of any form of staff development 
and a feeling that "this too shall pass." On many occasions, when 
staff development activity was scheduled, it was cancelled in fnvor 
of some higher priority item. Indeed, many suggested almost anything 
had priority over staff development. Finally, the linkage between 
program improvement and development and staff development was usually 
vague and scmetimes seemed nonexistent. 

Thus, in a crude sort of way, the conditions of the research site 
selected provide a natural control over some of the "variables" that 
are typically used to explain the "failures" of staff development pro- 
grams. Commitment, variety and competence all were present in the 
research site. Therefore, lack of commitment, lack of variety or lack 
of competence could not be used to explain tte source of the diffi- 
culties observed. Other explanations- were called for. The intent 
of this report is to illuminate what these explanations might be and 
how they were developed. 

Description of the Study 

The study reported here was based on two assumptions. First, 
it was assumed that staff development is an organizational response to 
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internal and/or external conditions. Staff development programs and 
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activities typically focus attention on the training of individuals. 
However, the purpose of this training is to establish conditions 
that assure the effective and efficient operation of school programs. 
Thus, the focus of staff development is on the organization as well 
as people. Second, it was assumed that since one of the primary aims 
of staff development is to affect job related performaaces , it would 
be useful to conceive of staff development as a form of occupational 
socialization. Here the term occupational socialization means those 
processes and procedures that are employed to develop in individuals 
the skills, knowledge, attitudes and values that are perceived to be 
essential or desirable to carrying out the occupational roles the 
individual is assigned. Given these assumptions, it seemed essential 
to review the literature dealing with the sociology of complex social 
organizations and the sociology of occupations. The purpose of this 
review was to identify concepts and variables that were suggestive of 
differences that might make a difference in the ways staff development 
programs operate and the effects such programs might have. 

Given the concepts and variables identified from this review, 
a preliminary list of research questions was developed. (See Appendix 
A for a listing of the initial research questions). The intent was to 
^se these questions as a framework within which more comprehensive 
descriptions of alternative forms of staff development could be de- 
veloped. These descriptions would, in turn, serve as the primary data 
base from which subsequent analysis would proceed. 
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Data Collection and Analysis 

The basic form the analysis took has been described in the 
literature as the constant comparative method (Glaser and Strauss, 
1967). As descriptions were developed and patterns were perceived, 
preliminary explanatory propositions were devel -ped. These proposi- 
tions suggested new leads and created the need for more or different 
forms of data. The data collected as a result of these propositions 
were then fed back into prior descriptions as well as used as the 
means of disciplining the emerging conceptualizations and explanations. 

As the reader has probably already sensed, the basic methodologi- 
cal stance taken in this research project was that of 3 qualitative 
field researcher. It was assumed that the present level of ^piricr.l 
and theoretical understanding of staff development processes and 
issues was not sufficiently sophisticated to permit researchers to 
experimentally test any but the most trivial prepositional statements 
about staff development. Indeed, it was this assumption that gave 
rise to this study in the first place. It was one .of the primary pur- 
poses of this study to move toward the development of prepositional 
statements regarding staff development that might later be tested in a 
variety of settings. Qualitative field research methodology is espe- 
cially well suited for such purposes. 

Procedurally, three basic data collection techniques were employ- 
ed. These were: (a) interviews (b) participant and non-participant 
observation and (c) document reviews. All data collected were coded 
so that they could be brought to bear upon the original descriptive 
research questions that guided the. study as well as on new research 
questions and propositions that emerged as the study proceeded. Inten- 
sive data collection occurred over two academic years, autumn 1979 to 
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autumn 1981, and less; intensive data collection was occurring up to 
the preparation of the present report (autumn 1982) . The university- 
based co-principal investigator^spent an average of two person days 
per week in the school site for the entire two years. In addition, 
five other university-based researchers spent, among them, f»n average 
of three person days per week in the school site during the first year 
of data collection and approximately two person days per week during 
the second year. 

The activity of the university-based researchers was supplemented 
by data collection and observations by five practitioners who were em- 
ployed in the school system, and who were recognized as members of the 
research team. Methodologically, these five persons played the role 
of key informants and participant observers (e.g., Whyte, 1943). This 
initial cadre of key informants included the Assistant Superintendent 
for Human Resources (who was also co-principal investigator), a curric- 
ulum specialist and a classroom teacher who also served as a site-based 
research assistant. As the project developed, other practitioners be- 
gan to assume the role of key informants. Indeed, as of the fall of 
1981, 20 persons from the local school system could be identified who 
had played an active part in data collection. Furthermore, during the 
course of the research project, university researchers formally inter- 
viewed over 250 more persons and nad informal conversations with at 
least as many more. Though no effort was made to develop a random 
sample for interviewing, every effort was made to assure that those 
persons interviewed represented the widest possible range of percept- 
ions regarding staff development and the widest possible range of 
roles. For example, during the course of this research project, every 
top level administrator in the school system was interviewed. Every 
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teacher leader who could be identified was interviewed. {Thirty-two 
persons who occupied formal positions of leadership among teachers 
or who were identified by teacher leaders as being influential were 
interviewed.) In addition, approximately 100 other teachers were 
formally interviewed in connection with one or another of the staff 
development projects being studied (See Appendix C for a brief de- 
scription of each of the projects initially selected for the study). 
These interviews were supplemented by interviews with a variety of 
curriculum' specialists, building principals, coordinating teachers 
and others who played roles in the conduct of staff development activ- 
' ;ties in the school system. (Appendix B indicates the criteria that 
were used in the selection of programs to be studied.) 

Initially, the intent was to develop detailed descriptions of 
10 to 20 specific programs, workshops or staff development activities. 
However, as data collection and analysis proceeded, it became clear 
that while individual programs and activities could serve as the foci 
of the study, it would be necessary to expand data collection activity 
beyond the limited confines of individual programs. For example, it 
was often the case that those directly involved in a program only 
vaguely understood how decisions regarding the program were made. 
Clearly, if the researchers were to understand how staff development 
programs operated, it would be necessary to seek data from persons 
whose roles and public performances gave them no apparent direct in- 
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volvement in the programs being studied. Thus,, it was found that to 
study a staff development program, one must study as well the school 
system in which the program is embedded. 

In the initial stages of the study, university researchers took 
the lead in identifying persons to be interviewed and in conducting 
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these interviews. Practitioner members of the research team sched- 
uled these interviews and "opened doors." Simultaneously, practition- 
ers were called upon to review the research questions initially posed 
and to indicate where they perceived these questions to be deficient, 
trivial or irrelevant. (See Appendix D for the criteria practition- 
ers used in reviewing these research questions.) Supplementing both 
of these activities, university researchers and practitioners began to 
accumulate documents related to programs and issues of concern. Inter- 
views were continually being transcribed, coded and reviewed. 

By the spring of 1980, the university researchers had developed 
what they considered to be some relatively accurate descriptions of 
most of the key programs being studied. Furthermore, these descrip- 
tions had been communicated to key informants in order to gain their 
reactions and suggestions. (See Schlechty and Noblit, 1982; Vance, 
Whitford and Joslin, 1981 for a description of some of the strategies 
used to facilitate these communications.) During the summer of 1980, 
the university researchers met on a daily basis for one full month to 
systematically review descriptions and to begin to develop a more 
holistic accounting of the operation of the staff development system 

being studied. The results of this preliminary analysis were co it- 

ted to writing and subsequently reviewed in a workshop setting by 20 
practitioners representing a variety of roles in the system. The re- 
sults of this review were used to inform future data collection activ- 
ity and to suggest new frames of analysis. Over the course of the nexi 
year, 1980-81, the university-based co-principal investigator wrote 
and rewrote a variety of interpretive documents which were reviewed by 
a wide range of key informants as well as by members of the university 
research team and the N.I.E. project monitor. At the same time, addi- 
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tional data were being collected. In fact, some of the richest data 
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were collected as a result of group interviews where practitioners 
were asked to react to one or another of the events the researchers 
were attempting to describe and analyze. Furthermore, as the nature 
of these interpretations became known and understood by various con- 
stituencies in the school system, the university-based co-principal 
investigator was frequently called on to attend meetings in the role 
of consultant. These meetings produced additional data and insights. 

A Collaborative Approach 

This research project was in the largest sense of the word an in- 
teractive and collaborative one. Practitioners were involved in every 
step of the project and without this involvement, the project would 

not have been possible. 

It is important to note that the nature of this involvement 
changed the phenomena being studied just as it changed the perceptions 
and conceptualizations the university researchers initially brought 
to the task. For example, one of the key themes developed in an ini- 
tial document had to do with difficulties staff developers had in sys- 
tematically coordinating staff development activities and with the lack 
of a coherent set of policies to guide that coordination. Subsequently, 
a variety of actions have been taken aimed at developing a more coher- 
ent set of procedures for formulating staff development policy. To 
illustrate the impact of practitioners' perspectives on the research- 
ers, the following is offered as an example. The university re- 
searchers entered this research project with the tacit assumption 
that the only meaningful way to assess the merit of staff development 
programs was to assess the effectiveness of these programs in pro- 
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c uc1ng change. (Ai Griffin's paper (1983) 1nd1cttf«, such in assumption 
as widespread currency among 'staff devtloptn.) Ovtr time, however, 
<h1s vltw was fundamtntally altired. As Tatar sactlons of this report 
Jill Indicate, It It now argued that ont o f tha primary functions of 
,taff dtytlopmant 1s to make It possible for school systems to adapt 
■ :o chanoas Imbottd bv forcai outaldt tha control of staff developers 
ind/or to keep things from gettlne worsa whil e adaptive machanl tma 
ira being put In placa bv oenons othar than t hou conearnad with 

■ 

itaff development . 

It Is acknowledged that tha data collection procaduras and tha 
milytlc procaduras employed In this study anceuragad Interactions 
that, from an experimentalist parspactlva, wight ba vlawad as "con- 
laminating." However, 1t has coma to ba tha unlvarslty researcher's 
vitw (saa Schlachty and NoblU, 1982) that parsuaslva evaluation! 
(l.a, avaluatlons that laad ptoplc to act) nacassarlly Involve such 
Interaction!. What prictltlonars naad and what thay fill they naad 
ara mere than facts and something In addition to "identlflc evidence/ 
Conventional formi of evaluation tend to overwhelm practitioners with 
facti. Practitioner! know, for example, that much of what they do in 
ithe name of staff development Is not honored by those who participate 
In it. Furthermore, they believe that there are many who participate 
In and support staff development who are not particularly concerned 
with evidence that the staff development activity Is having tha 
effects It is supposed to have. Practitioners also know that the way 
staff development activity 1s typically organised and managed, there 
is sometimes little chance the activity could have systematic (I.e., 
. wide spread and uniform) effects whether those effects be for good 
or for 111, Yet, they way also believe at the same time that the best 
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hope for improving schools resides. in systematically improving the 
quality of employee performance in schools. They know that improving 
the quality of employee performance requires a sustained commitment 
to staff development. Furthermore, they believe that if existing 
forms of staff development cannot somehow be linked to the effective 
and efficient operation of schools, there is little likelihood that 
commitment to staff development will be sustained in a time of fiscal 
retrenchment. This combination of knowledge and beliefs is extremely 
significant. If these facts are to be dealt with, what practitioners 
need and what they feel they need are clear and lucid summations of 
what is going on around them, and as a result, what is happening 
around them and to them. Furthermore, as Mills (1959) has observed, 
the promise of the sociological imagination is that conct ,ts and ideas 
can be developed which liberate men and women from the pressure of 
their daily lives and the immediate experiences, they have so that 
(a) they have more control over their lives and (b) they are better 
able to evaluate and give meaning to those experiences they gain in 
carrying out their roles. This report is an attempt to provide some 
of these concepts and ideas. 

The data collection procedures and analytic devices employed 
in this study admittedly lack quantitative precision. The hope is 
that what is sacrificed in precision will be compensated for through 
powerful qualitative explanation (Dubin, 1970). 

Some Up-Front Conclusions 

This report is based on a variety of case studies of staff devel- 
opment efforts in one large urban school system and a detailed study 
of the context in which these efforts exist. Some of these case 
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studies are available' in published form (e.g., Whitford, 1981; Joslin* 
1982). Others are presently being prepared for publication as are a 
variety of short essays regarding one analytic point or another. In 
addition, this report is baser 4 on practitioner reactions and commen- 
taries regarding the content of these case studies and essays. 

As Griffin (1983) observes, it is now axiomatic that the 
characteristics of settings in which staff development occurs strongly 
influence the success of the staff development effort. The difficulty, 
of course, is in developing useful descriptions of these settings (i.e., 
the context of staff development) and in determining which features of 
these settings are most influential or significant in determining the 
effects staff development will have. No single study can provide 
definitive answers to the perplexities a.nd complexities these diffi- 
culties present. However, the study reported here does suggest some 
possible directions in which answers might be sought. The data 
collected in'the course of this study and the subsequent analyses have 
led to the following general conclusions: 

9 

1 Establishing the capacity to maintain control and direction is 
one of the most critical problems confronting persons who 
would use staff development as a means of initiating change. 

2 The source of the problems related to direction and control is 
generally located in the fact that control over the most 
important elements that must be coordinated if direction is to 
be maintained (i.e., control over fiscal resources, program 
decisions, program evaluation, and personnel assignments) is 
generally diffuse throughout the system. 

3. Those programs and activities that are located in the authority 
structure of the school so that the elements identified above 
can be coordinated from a single office, or through a fonna_L 
coalition of offices, are more likely to have systematic, 
change oriented effects than are those programs that depend 
on voluntary cooperation. 
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4. Because most 'Change oriented staff development is not located 
in the authority structure in ways that facilitates coor- 
dination, most staff development programs are peculiarly 
vulnerable to co-optation for the purpose of serving the 
maintenance needs of persons and systems. For example, schools 
are systems of scarce rewards and the ethos of schools en- 
courages that rewards be equally distributed. In public 
education, differential rewards for differential contributions, 
is practiced largely only in relation to role groups (e.g.. 
principals are paid more than teachers). Furthermore, some 
role groups get more or less than others regardless of their 
actual contributions. Participation in staff development is 
one of the few mechanisms available to schools to assure that 
the limited rewards available can be and in fact are 
distributed on a differential basis related to contribution 
within equivalent positions. Put differently, one of the 
effects of staff development is to assure that schools can 
distribute rewards unequally when the traditional structure of 
schools encourages equal distribution of rewards. 

5 As a result of the conditions described above, the manifest 
function of staff development (i.e., to produce change) is 
less frequently obtained than might otherwise be the case; but 
the same conditions encourage staff development to serve an 
equally important function (i.e., the function of maintaining 
persons and maintaining the system). Furthermore, regardless 
of the success of staff development in producing or supporting 
change, staff development as presently constituted does make 
it possible for the system to respond to changes Imposed on 
the system from a variety of sources external to the staff 
development enterprise. Under the stressful conditions 
produced by larger societal forces, schools are compelled to 
change in ways that those who are required to Implement the 
change do not fully comprehend or with which they do not 
sympathize. Given these conditions, some mechanism for adapting 
to these societal pressures must be developed. Staff develop- 
ment is one such adaptive mechanism. 

Assuming the conclusions presented above are valid, one 1s left with 
the question, "Why then do staff developers insist that the programs they 
create do produce systematic change especially in the face of evidence 
to the contrary?" (Indeed, staff developers seldom seek evidence of 
change, or other evaluative evidence, except of course, for consumer 
satisfaction checklists.) The reason, we believe, is obvious. Most 
persons with strong commitments to staff development are people oriented, 
as opposed to system oriented. They understand, or believe, that the 



primary aim of their work should be individual teachers and the needs 
these individuals express. They also believe that many of these needs 
have little to do with change or**improvement. The need is for main- 
tenance in a reward starved, status starved system. (Preventing 
teacher burn-out does not make the teacher better, it simply prevents 
a good teacher from getting worse.) Furthermore, staff developers 
are generally aware that schools, where resources are scarce and 
pressures for improvement are great, are not fertile territory for 
gaining access to support for programs that are expressly intended to 
"keep things from getting worse." (We did, however, observe one such 
program in this school system, (the Employee Assistance Program), and this 
program proceeded from an explicit Board of Education mandate.) Thus, 

i 

staff developers are prone to legitimize what they do in terms of 
change, even though they understand that maintenace is more likely to be 
the result. (Coordinating teachers (school level staff developers) 
were particularly outspoken on this point.) 

A more cynical response to the question indicated above would be that 
those who conduct staff development are ignorant of the facts. The 
results of this study, however, do not support such a conclusion. 
Indeed, the contrary seems to be the case. Those who are in charge of 
staff development'activity, at least in the school system studied here, 
were remarkably sensitive to the fact that much of what they did had 
little chance of producing the changes their actions were intended to 
produce. For example/one person in the school system put the matter 
' this way: "Given all the people who have to be pleased and all the 
persons who have a little piece of the action, it is difficult to do 
anything systematic in staff development." 
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Another cynical 'explanation is that staff developers have a callous 
disregard -for the facts and just "keep on keeping on" in spite of what 
they know, because the job they do meets their own needs for status and 
'rewards. Such a view is not supported by the evidence available in 
this study. For example, in the school system in which this study was 
cqnducted, those persons most heavily involved in the conduct of staff 
development activity (i.e., staff developers) and those persons who 
most frequently volunteered to participate in staff development pro- 
grams were typically drawn from the population that enjoyed relatively 
high status in the system or who were judged by others to be 
"successful ." 

One of the most frequent complaints from staff developers was that 
"those who need it don't get it and those who get it don't need it." 
Simultaneously,, those who enjoyed a reputation among participants and 
peers for running staff development programs of high quality were 
frequently called on to "volunteer" to run one more workshop or conduct 
one more activity, frequently without pay and usually without public 
recognition. Those who most frequently were called on to conduct staff 
development activity were, on an hourly basis, the least well paid in the 
system and the status they enjoyed was usually marginal. For example, 
building level coordinating teachers who were charged with staff develop- 
ment responsibility at the building level were paid on a teacher level 
salary. Teachers, however, typically were released from official school 
duties two to three hours earlier than were coordinating teachers. 
Furthermore,- coordinating teachers routinely volunteered extra time (e.g., 
summer vacation time and evenings) to support planning efforts or program 
development efforts. Some teachers and many administrators did the same, 
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of course, but for trichers. at least, this form of "volunteer^" was 

4 

not as routine. In addition, numerous other persons associated with 
staff development voluntarily gave additional time to their task. In 
this setting, at least, involvement 1n and commitment to staff develop- 
ment significantly increased the amount of time individuals spent on 
the job. Furthermore, the economic benefits and status gains in no way 
were commensurate with these additional commitments. Building 
principals who were by reputation most committed to staff development 
were also observed to be among those who spend the mcst time on the 
job. Curriculum specialists and coordinating teachers who were most 
actively involved In staff development activity also spent substantially 
more time at work, and it was infrequent that these personTWeived 
additioral pay for additional work. 

Perhaps more important, a strong commitment to staff development 
was often associated with marginal status in the system. Males less 
frequently than females took leadership roles In staff development 
though males dominated the administrative structure of the system. 
Similarly, those males who did take active roles in staff development 
were prone to be stigmatized as "not administrative material." For 
•example, the teacher who became the school based research assistant for 
this project aspired to a principalship. He was advised by numerous 
experienced principals and other line administrators that a too close 
association with staff development would jeopardize his chances for 
promotion . 

As will be more fully elaborated later, the system herein under 
study seemed to be in a stage of transition. Tor example, the individual 
.entioncd above was appointed to a principalship as were numerous other 



individuals associated with this project as well as others clearly 
identified with staff development. Thus, it may be that the Superin- 
tendent's strong commitment to staff development was and is having 
impact on the norms that govern the allocation of status and rewards. 
It is, however, too early to tell whether this is the case.. Furthermore, 
the more important point is that those who were and those who are 
associated with staff development entered their present roles under 
conditions that suggested that clear and visible commitment to staff 
development was not the most advantageous route "up" the organization. 
Thus, it seems clear that a cynical interpretation of the reasons for 
involvement in or commitment to staff development by individuals, 
especially individuals with clear indentities in the staff development 
enterprise, is suspect. 

Assuming ignorance and/or self-interests do not account for the 
continuing commitment to staff development and, therefore, assuming that 
most who support staff development do so in the full knowledge that the 
possibility of significantly influencing the system is very limited (at 
least under the present circumstances), one is left with the perplexing 
question, "Why, then, does a system support staff development and why do 
people participate?" As indicated earlier, our conclusion with regard 
to this matter is straightforward. School systems, like other organi- 
zations, must be maintained as well as improved. Unlike other 
organizations, however, school systems have few resources available to 
serve maintenance functions. The consequence is that for whatever 
flexible 'and noncategorical resources become available, there is strong 
pressure to divert these resources to serve necessary maintenance 
functions. Because few staff development programs are located in the 
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authority structure irt ways that make control .over needed resources 
easy, the co-optation of these resources for maintena-nce purposes becomes 
routine. Furthermore, there 1s~a faint understanding /sometimes stated 
explicity) that this is the case. The fact is that maintenance is a 
valued function in schools, just as it is in other organizations. 
However, maintenance is not as legitimate in schools as it is in well 
run business enterprises (e.g., Pascal and Athos, 1981, Peters and 
Waterman, 1982). 

A Caveat 

In the conduct of this study, numerous programs and activities were 
observed that violated some or all of the conclusions presented above. 
For example, there can be little doubt that the system observed has had 
unusual success in surmounting the difficulties presented by forced 
busing. Indeed, this system was recently singled out by a nationally 
prominent figure as one of the few school systems where "busing has 
worked and the intentions of busing were realized." Local informants 
attribute this fact to the effects of staff development. As one put it, 
"Staff development, more than any other thing, helped us to keep the 
doors open." If these observations and comments can be taken at face 
value, it is clear that staff development has been effective in the 
school system. However, staff development did not create the conditions 
to which it responded. Rather, staff development, provided an adaptive 
mechanism to support the implementation of externally imposed change. 

Similarly, there were numerous occasions upon which the researchers 
observed or heard testimony of a variety of .positive effects of staff 
development programs. Indeed, in every program or activity studied, a 
substantial proportion (usually a majority) of the participants reported 
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that th«y felt the program was good for them or for someone else. 
Furthermore, in most instances, these reports were quite specific. For 
example, many teachers who participated in . a 'widely disparaged staff 
development effort aimed at introducing a reading management system in- 
dicated that they felt "others" needed to be reminded of the importance 
of basic skills. Indeed, some went so far as to suggest that they too 
needed such reminding. 

The point is that in individual cases (and sometimes the number of 
individuals was, relatively speaking, quite large), staff development in 
this system did seem to have its intended effects. Thus, those who would 
defend staff development as an instrument of change would find much in 
the data collected in this project to support their biases. On the 
other hand, those who believed that school based staff development 
activity is basically ineffective in producing change would find much 
to support their bias as well. Thus, the school system in which this 
study was conducted paradoxically provides nurturance for several 
differer.t biases one might have about the staff development enterprise. 

These contradictory data constitute major problems for a researcher 
or evaluator. There is, for example, no definitive judgment which can 
be rendered regarding the effects and effectiveness of staff development 
aimed at individual school sites. Several cases which one might wish to 
make could be made. Furthermore, once the cases were made, one could 
locate many vocal proponents of the conclusion advanced and an equal 
number of equally vocal dissidents from that conclusion. In a broader 
sense, however, the variety of perspectives that could be supported by 
whatever conclusions were drawn provides an unusual setting in which to 
study alternative forms of staff development and the effects these 
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alternative forms seer? to have. Indeed, the sheer variety of staff 
development programs and activities present in the school system studied 
provides a unique laboratory fof the study of staff development 
generally. 

A Point of View 

One of the primary purposes of this study was to develop a conceptual 
framework from, which to evaluate the effects and effectiveness of staff 
development programs. The nature of the term evaluation suggests con- 
cepts like good and bad, right and wrong, appropriate and inappropriate. 
Therefore, there is some compulsion to pronounce a verdict regarding the 
relative merit and worth of the staff development system under examination. 
Given the .state of the art in the evaluation of staff development pro- 
grams and staff development systems, any verdict rendered would likely be 
suspect. For example, if one employed certain criteria (e.g., the 
quantity of staff evelopment activity or the amount of resources 
committed to staff development activity), the superiority of the system 
studied here is beyond dispute. Indeed, even without refined or dis- 
criminating analysis, it is easy to demonstrate that the amount of system 
resources committed to staff development in the system herein studied is 
equal to and in excess of the resources committed to staff development 
by the most active system reported by Moore and Hyde (1980). Furthermore, 
internal and external evaluations of various staff development programs 
are at least as effective (by conventional measures) as are other staff 
development programs in other school systems. 

There is certainly no reason to believe that the quality of staff 
development programs in the system studied is any worse than the quality 
in other systems and the quantity is generally far greater. Fuxttem*^. 
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'the successes the sys'tem had in confronting a variety of externally 
induced changes (e.g., desegregation via forced busing) and the 
significance local officials attach to staff development accounting for 
that success suggests that qualitatively staff development programs in 
the local system may be superior to alternatives in many other systems. 
Indeed, we believe researchers and evaluators would need to search far 
and use very narrow criteria before they would find a significant 
number of school systems that had staff development programs that had 
more salutarious effects on individuals, school faculties or the school 
system generally than were observed in this school system. 

In spite of -these observations, the effects and effectiveness of 
the staff development programs observed were frequently known to be 
quite marginal in terms of their intended effects. Put directly, in the 
system studied, the data support the assertion that staff development 
does produce some change, but the change produced is not nearly of the 
magnitude hoped for or claimed by some proponents of staff development. 
Furthermore, the evidence supports the assertion that staff development 
has many unanticipated salutarious effects on the system that its critics 
ignore. Unfortunately, the failure of proponents to consider the un- 
intended effects of staff development and- the penchant of critics to 
ignore these effects distracts thoughtful attention from the ways in 
which staff development serves and fails to serve the end of quality of 
instruction in schools. One further purpose of this report is to high- 
light those features of staff development that are overlooked by 
proponents and critics alike. 
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Organization of the Rem ainder of the Report 

The remainder of this report is organized into four chapters. The 
following chapter (Chapter Two) Is intended to illuminate the general 
context from which the above conclusions were derived. The specific 
purpose of this chapter is to describe the ways in which power and 
authority are distributed in this school system (and, we believe, many 
others) and the ways in which power and authority relative to staff 
development affect the operation and effectiveness of the staff develop- 
ment enterprise generally. 

Chapter Three centers attention on the functions staff development 
serves in school systems. In this chapter, it is suggested that in 
addition to the often noted change function, staff development serves to 
"keep things from getting worse" (i.e., maintenance). Furthermore, it is 
suggested that the. forces that motivate persons to participate in staff 
development are considerably more varied than program designers sometimes 

understand or acknowledge. 

Chapter Four advances the notion that the first step in evaluating 
staff development programs has to do with evaluating the capacity of 
these programs to maintain direction, maintain coordination^ exercise 
control over resources. In this chapter, some suggestions are made 
regarding the sources of variance in the degree to which staff develop- 
ment programs and activities can maintain direction, coordination and 
control • 

Chapter Five is likely to be perceived as the most controversial 
chapter in this report for it is our intent to convey to the reader some 
general impressions developed as a result of this research project 
regarding the problems and prospects of staff development in the public 
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schools of this nation;. In essence, it will be argued that the way „ 
sc hools are presently organized places considerable pressure on the staff 
development enterprise to keep things from getting worse and distracts 
attention from the intended purpose of staff development which is to 
ma ke things better . Furthermore, it is argued that until the mainte- 
nance system of schools (i.e., the system that keeps things from getting 
worse) is considerably enriched, there is little like.lihood that change 
oriented staff development can systematically succeed. 

Given this line or argument, some concrete suggestions are made re- 
garding how schools might be reorganized and staff development integrated 
into that reorganized system so that school personnel can keep things 
from getting worse while they endeavor to make them better. 



Chapter Two 

Organizational Context 

If there is such a thing as an axiomatic statement in the field 
of staff development, it would probably contain three elements: (a) 
the context in which staff development occurs has a direct effect on 
the likelihood the activity will succeed in its goals, (b) the build- 
ing level unit is the most significant unit to be taken into account 
when attempting to design or evaluate staff development programs 
(Indeed, some go so far as to suggest that the only effective forms 
of staff development are those that are focused on building level 
faculties.), and (c) the support and involvement of leaders (especially 
building principals) is crucial in understanding the effects of staff 

development in schools. 

The results of the present study' do not necessarily challenge any 
of these elements. Indeed, there is a sense in which everything found 
in this study tends to support them. For example, it was found that 
there was wide variability between and among school units with regard 
to the degree to which staff were involved in staff development activ- 
ities. Similarly, it was found that there was considerable variation 
in the way local building staff responded to centrally initiated staff 
development activity. It was also observed that, in those schools 
where there was heavy involvement in building level initiated activity 
or wide participation in system sponsored activity, the building prin- 
cipal was likely to play an active and assertive role in procuring 



resources, schedul ing>eetings and sometimes becoming directly involved 
as a participant or as an instructor. It was also found to be much 
easier to develop evidence thatji staff development program had system- 
atic effects on instructional programs when the program focused on 
entire school staffs or departments. 

In spite of these confirming data, there were many situations that 
did not seem to square with unequivocal or simple explanations. For 
example it was frequently observed that strong initiatives in support 
of staff development activity by building principals at the junior 
and senior high school levels were typically less potent than at the 
elementary level. However, not a single instance was observed in which 
widespread participation in a staff development activity occurred at 
the building level jntho^t the support of the principal. Thus, th e 
absence of principal support m ay preclude the implementation of system- 
atic staff development programs, but the commitment of the principal 
to this or that program did no t seem to be sufficient to guarantee 
its implementation . For example, in one case, a principal had been 
present (and supportive) when a system-wide change effort was initi- 
ated in a school and that school came to be identified as unusually 
successful in implementing the desired change. He was later transferr- 
ed to another school that was also a target for the same change effort. 
However, in the second school, the initiative never got beyond the ex- 
ploration stage, and over time, the principal's commitment to the 

change began to erode. 

Situations such as these suggest that there is much more involved 
in introducing change through systematic staff development than having 
supportive principals or principals with some preferred leadership 
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style. It'was also observed that there were several system level 
initiatives to which almost every faculty responded uniformly. In 
one instance, at least, there was convincing evidence that the change 
the system-wide staff development program was intended to bring about 
had occurred, at least at a minimal level in every school. Observa- 
tions such as these lead to the conclusion that while building level 
context variables are critical determinants of the ways faculties will 
respond to various staff development efforts, the way the building 
level unit is embedded in the larger context of the school system is 
also important. For example, Joslin (1982) attributed different levels 
of success in implementing one staff development program in part to 
the way various school faculties perceived their relationship to the 
status system of the larger" school system and to the aspirations the 
faculty had for job mobility outside the building level unit. 

Thus, one proposition that was consistently supported was that 
the relative success and effectiveness of alternative forms of staff 
development are at least in part determined by a variety of contextual 
conditions. Four such conditions were identified as particularly im- 
portant. First and probably most important is the extent to which the 
patterns of power, authority and status that are used to give direction 
and control to the staff development activity are congruent with the 
patterns of power, authority and status that serve to give direction 
and control to the particular work setting toward which the staff 
development activity is oriented. It may be that one of the reasons 
the building level unit has been shown to be so critical in explaining 
the effects and effectiveness of alternative forms of staff development 
is that, in most, school systems, building level units are only loosely 
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linked to the larger System of power and authority. This being the 
case, staff development that is not congruent with the facts and 
perceptions of building level autonomy are unlikely to have the effects 
intended. On the other hand, in the school system studied here, numer- 
ous school buildings were observed that were more fully integrated into 
system level power, authority and status structures, and these building 
level units seemed to respond quite differently and more positively to 
outside initiatives intended to produce change. Our contention here 
is that staff developers must be aware of and consider the way in 
which individual buildings are autonomous from or dependent upon 
district-centered power, authority and status. 

A second contextual condition has to do with evaluation. Regardless 
of the source of initiation, the closer the link between the ex- 
ercise of evaluative authority, especially the authority to evaluate 
programs, and the staff development activity, the more likely^he 
staff development program is to maintain a coherent direction and to 
systematically pursue the ends for which it was designed. Conversely, 
staff development activity that is not closely linked to program evalu- 
ation is likely to lose focus and direction and the resources committed to 
that activity are likely to be diverted to support a variety of ends in 
addition to and frequently in competition with the ends toward which 
the program is designed. 

A third conclusion regarding the impact of context on the effects 
and effectiveness of staff development activity is that the means by 
which the content and intentions of the staff development are delivered 
to or within the work setting must be congruent with the structure of 
that work setting. Put differently, the "fit" between organizational 
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structure and the mefcns of delivering staff development to faculties 
goes far in determining the effects and effectiveness a staff develop- 
ment program will display. > 

Finally, given the sensitivity of staff development to the 
characteristic patterns by which power, authority and status are dis- 
tributed in school systems and given the difficult management task 
associated with reconciling these patterns with the requirements of 
systematic approaches to staff development, it was concluded that the 
tendency is for systems to center staff development attention and 
resources on those forms of staff development that are least affected by 
these contextual condition*;' More specifically, given the difficulties 
associated ,with coordinating prevailing patterns of power, authority, 
status and evaluation with the expectations embedded in change oriented 
staff development, the tendency is to concentrate attention on indi- 
viduals rather that on systems and to give value to activity that 
promises to change persons without regard to whether or not the activity 
demonstrably changes programs or the effects of these programs. 

The remainder of the present chapter will present a more detailed 
discussion of these observations and provide the reader with examples 
of the •evidence upon which these conclusions are based. 

Structural Integration 

The school system in which this study was conducted had 104 
schools. Of these, ten were high schools, twenty-one were junior high 
schools and the remainder were elementary schools. Some of the 
elementary schools were K-6, some K-3 and some 4-6. The school system 
also had alternative types of schools (e.g., open schools and traditional 
schools). Over-arching these 104 building level units was an 
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administrative structure divided into eight areas^each with its own 
area superintendent, These areas roughly paralleled school attendance 
districts. (They were sometimes, referred to as feeder areas.) However, 
due to court ordered bjsing, the areas were not geographically con- 
tiguous. Furthermore, the fact that the system had been declared by 
court order a unified school system placed considerable restraint on 
the amount of autonomy enjoyed in each area. For example, budgets 
were generally centralized and personnel employment was centralized 
as well. Furthermore, the fiscal resources available to support staff 
development programs were also centralized and most of these resources 
were located in offices under the direction and supervision of the 
Associate Superintendent for Program Services (Figure I presents a 
diagram of the formal structure of the school system). Practically 
speaking, therefore, the system in which this study was conducted was 

i 

highly centralized with authority flowing from the Superintendent to 
the Deputy Superintendent through the area superintendents to the local 
building units. In local parlance this was referred to as "the line 
structure." As will be noted in Figure I, the office of Associate 
Superintendent for Program Services, where staff development is located, 
is off to the side and separated from the line structure. Thus, sym- 
bolically and in fact, those "in the line" who controlled the fiscal 
resources for supporting staff development programs and activities were 
administratively separated from those persons and offices who controlled 
the programs staff development activity was intended to affect. 

There was, in addition, one further compounding fact. As was 
indicated in the introduction, almost every building had assigned to 
it one person, the coordinating teacher, who had responsibility for 
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program development apd staff development at the local building level. 
However, these persons were accountable exclusively to line personnel 
(i.e., building principals). Officially, at least, these building 
level specialists could only make requests for fiscal or technical 
support from the central office "through the line." Thus, those in 
control of the fiscal resources to support staff development and many 
of those who were by reputation technically most proficient in program 
development and staff development (e.g., subject matter specialists) 
were separated not only from the line but from their counterparts 
(i.e., the coordinating teacher) at the building level. 

These conditions had a variety of effects on the way staff devel- 
opment programs were designed and delivered both to building level units 
and to individuals. Furthermore, the nature of these effects was such 
that they served to demonstrate quite clearly what is meant by the term 
"structural integration" and to illustrate how structural integration or 
lack of it affects the operation of staff development programs. 

Given the way fiscal resources supporting staff development were 
controlled (i.e., central control) and given the fact that most of the 
curriculum specialists were located in the central office (the coordi- 
nating teachers were generalises), it is clear that for building level 
..its to gain access to these fiscal and technical resources, it was 
necessary for these units to be somehow integrated into the existing 
central system of power and authority. Furthermore, gaining access to 
these resources implied, for some at least, embracing centralization 
(as opposed to school autonomy) as a preferred mode of operation. 
:n, consequence was that in most instances those building level units 
ir. which the local administrator and/or the faculty placed the highest 
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priority on autonomouj action were also those building level units ^ 
in which systematic approaches to staff development were least likely 
to emerge. Conversely, those building level units in which the bound- 
aries between the building and the system were less clearly defined 
seemed more likely to: (a) develop locally initiated staff development 
programs and (b) participate (individually and collectively) in staff 
development programs sponsored and initiated at the central office level. 

A similar observation was made, at least in early stages of this 
research project, with regard to area level staff development activity. 
Specifically there were some area superintendents who clearly per- 
ceived that. their role should be that of a chief executive officer of 
an intermediate school district. These persons were quite vocal about 
their dissatisfaction with lack of area control of the staff development 
budget. They also were often genera-lly less assertive in their 
pursuit of centrally controlled staff development system and its human 
and financial resources. As one put it, "I don't like to be a supplicant 
every time I want to run a workshop in my area." On the other hand, 
there were area superintendents who viewed their role as middle level 
managers running "departments" in a large organization. These persons 
seemed most active in pursuing centrally controlled staff development 
resources and in encouraging those below them to "take advantage of" 
programs, activities' and workshops sponsored by the central system. 
In sum, area superintendents who perceived centralization as an 
organizational fact were generally more likely to avail themselves of 
resources and opportunities provided by the central system than were 
those who saw subunit autonomy as the central fact of organizational 
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* It is also interesting that those area superintendents, building 

principals and coordinating teachers who had in their prior work ex- 

♦ 

perience occupied positions in the central administrative structure 
also seemed to be most aggressive in pursuing resources to support 
staff development activity in their school buildings and areas. They 
'were also the most aggressive in pursuing opportunities for teachers 
, from their areas or schools to participate in centrally sponsored 
.staff development, activity. For example, in her study of the differ- 
" ential responses of two junior high school faculties to a system level 
initiated staff development program intended to improve reading in- 
struction in the junior high schools, Joslin (1982) made several ob- 
servations regarding a successful school (i.e., a school in which the 
innovation was systematically implemented) and a non-successful school. 
First, the non-successful school was part of a county system that had 
been consolidated with the city system. Though this consolidation had 
.occurred 20 years prior to the present study, the faculty continued to 
view themselves as separate from the larger school system, sometimes 
referring to themselves as a "school district within a school district." 
Conversely, the successful school was built subsequent to consolidation 
and was intentionally located in such a way as to symbolize that it was 
a part of both systems and thus to symbolize system integration (i.e., it 
was located on the boundary line between the old city and county systems) 

Second, both administrative staff and teachers from the successful 
school routinely sought promotion opportunties in the larger school 
system, whereas this pattern was not present in the less successful 
school. Joslin argues that this condition encouraged the faculty in 
the successful school to be positively oriented toward system level 
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' There are, in addition, other data that provide warrant for the 
conclusion suggested above. First, in spite of the fact that almost 
every school building had an individual who was officially charged 
with responsibility for developing building level program development 
and staff development activities, there was amazingly little of this 
activity that occurred outside the context of the centralized staff 
development system. Most of the building level activity that did 
take place occurred in direct response to central office initiatives 
and the units that were most responsive tended to be di sproprotionately 
drawn from the units that were most clearly integrated into the larger 
system. 

Second, almost all of those long term and systematic building 
level initiatives that occurred in the less structurally integrated 
school buildings resulted from local inventions and local initiatives 
as various studies (e.g., RAND, 1"975) would lead one to expect. For 
example, the building unit that Joslin found to be unsuccessful in its 
response to a centrally initiated effort to improve reading instruction 
and which was also found to be resistent to a centrally initiated man- 
date for curriculum change had, in fact, developed and implemented a 
fundamentally restructured approach to mathematics instruction and had 
coordinated this development with the high school to which it served as 
a feeder school. The critical difference between this latter effort and 
the other two efforts seems to have been that the way power and authority 
were assigned for the development of the latter program was congruent 
with the way the building was embedded in the larger authority structure 
of the school system, whereas the power and authority related to the 
less successful efforts were not so congruent. To explain further, the 
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power and authority for the development of the successful program de- 
rived from within the school and thus were congruent with the fact that 
this school was. relatively autonomous within the school system. For 
the unsuccessful efforts, power and authority were based outside the 
school (i.e., at the central office level) and were, therefore, in- 
consistent with the autonomous nature of.the school. 

Third, while it is the case that there was wide variation in the 
degree to which various elementary school faculties participated in or 
initiated staff development activity and some variation in the degree 
to which junior high school faculties participated in or initiated 
staff development programs, there was little variation in the degree 
to which high school faculties participated in or initiated staff 
development activity. The fact is that most of the staff development 
activity observed in this school system involved elementary teachers 
and elementary school faculties. Some of the activity involved junior 
high teachers and junior high faculties. It was only on limited and 
highly unusual occasions that it was observed that high school facul- 
ties engaged in any sort of staff development beyond graduate study 
leading to advanced degrees. There are, of course, numerous possible 
explanations for this fact. For example, much of the centrally spon- 
sored staff development activity, including the activity of the 
Teaching Learning Center, was oriented more to elementary teachers 
than to high school teachers. Thus, availability might have been a 
factor. Second, high school teachers in this system, as in most 
other systems, tended to be somewhat older, more male and more well 
educated (i.e., had more degrees) than were elementary teachers. 
Any or all of these conditions might mitigate against the development 
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of strong Incentives -for participation in staff development. 
Finally, there are many more forces (e.g., departmentalization and 
specialization) in the organization of high schools to encourage 
segmentation and lack of unified direction than are present in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Putting these important matters aside for a moment, however, it 
also seems reasonable to hypothesize one other reason elementary 
teachers more regularly partici pate . in long-term and systematic staff 
development efforts than do secondary teachers: the elementary teachers' 
perception of the authority base from which staff development typically 
proceeds is much more congruent with the reality in schools than is 
secondary teachers' perceptions of that authority base. Specifically, 
most of the staff development activity observed in the course of this 
study centered attention on gereric principles of teaching and learning, 
diagnosis and prescription, growth and development. The assumption 
seemed to be that there was something generic about the teaching act 
and that it was possible to transmit the generic principles to others. 
The authority of staff development, at least in the system studied here, 
was based on the assumption that process and technique were important. 
Secondary teachers seemed less convinced that this is so. For many 
secondary teachers, what is to be taught seems more important than how 
it is to be taught and activities that emphasize how over what tended 
to be disparaged by secondary teachers. Secondary teachers tended to 
view how-to-workshops as "mickey mouse, fun and games and gimmicks," 
whereas elementary teachers were generally more flattering in their 
comments abount such workshops and activities. Indeed, it may be more 
than coincidence that it was found that those junior high schools in 
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which the administrative leadership and/or the faculty came from 
elementary school backgrounds were generally more likely to initiate 
or be involved in systematic staff development efforts than were junior 
high faculties more oriented toward secondary schools. Again, struc- 
tural integration seems to be an important explanatory variable but 
here the form of structural integration referred to is the structure 
of knowledge about teaching and learning upon which staff development 
is based (see Joslin, 1982). 

The Primacy of Evaluative Authority 

In their book, Evaluation and the Exercise of Authority , Dornbusch 
and Scott (1975) argue that evaluations that count (i.e., make a 
difference in performance) must be based on creditable observations 
(e.g., the performance being evaluated must be seen and must be seen to 
have been seen) and somehow linked to meaningful rewards. Most important, 
evaluations that count must be taken into account by those who are seen 
to be in a position to distribute rewards and inflict punishments. One 
of the most critical factors that determines the likelihood that a staff 
development program will maintain a systematic direction (i.e., a 
direction logically designed to produce the intended results) has to do 
with the extent to which the expectations of the staff development program 
comes to be embedded in and reflected by the systems of evaluation em- 
ployed by those with evaluative authority. In the two years and more 
that the researchers were collecting data for this project, there were 
numerous opportunities to observe a variety of system level initiatives 
intended to produce system-wide effects. For all the reasons suggested 
in the preceding section, there was wide variability in the effects and 
effectiveness these initiatives had on building level faculties to say 
nothing of the variability that existed within faculties. 
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'Basically, It was generally observed that almost any form of staff 
development activity (e.g., one-day workshops and long-term systematic 
efforts) had an impact that someone someplace viewed as desirable. 
There was certainly no evidence found that any form of staff development 
did any particular harm. However, it was also difficult to locate or 
develop convincing or persuasive evidence that staff development programs 
had systematic effects on participants. Furthermore, evidence that 
these programs had salutarious effects on children was virtually non- 
existent.^ 

Using another criterion for effectiveness, however, there was 
occasion to observe several different forms of staff development activity 
that seemed to be linked to the effective implementation of various 
programs. (Here the term effective means nothing more or less than that 
participants made a sustained though perhaps ritualistic effort to do the 
things the staff development program was intended to encourage them to 
do). The important point here is that the only thing these programs 
seemed to have in common was that the intentions of these programs some- 
how came to be embeded in the evaluative structure of the school. For 
example, in the study reported by Joslin (1982), it was found that one 
of the fundamental differences between the school in which the staff 
program seemed to have the desired effect and the one in which it did not 
was that the building principal in the successful school (and building 



Vhis is not to say that the staff development programs observed 
were ineffective. Rather, it is to say that this school system .reflec- 
ting The state of the art (e.g., Griffin, 1983) simply cou-ld not make 
available convincing and persuasive evidence of the effects and 
effectiveness of the programs sponsored. Claims of effectiveness were 
primarily based on evidence of consumer satisfaction and on very dubious 
linkages between this or that program and improved test scores. 
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level faculty as well-] took the expectations of the program into account 
in evaluative discussions that occurred at the building level. These 
discussions did not occur in the> less successful school. 

The. only staff development program that clearly had a systematic 
effect at the high school level proceeded from a system-wide mandate to 
improve writing instruction and the insistence of a central office 
functionary that this mandate provided a basis for evaluating programs 
of instruction. Furthermore, these evaluations (i.e., the evaluation of 
writing instruction in secondary schools) were used as a basis for . 
generating a need for staff development programs centered on writing. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of what is intended here is 
contained in the staff development activity surrounding the introduction 
of a reading management system in the elementary schools. The intro- 
duction of this reading management system proceeded from a school board 
mandate that such a system be installed. This mandate was supported by 
routine evaluations (some called these inspections) to ensure that the 
system was being implemented and properly used. The level at which 
these evaluations occurred went up to and through the Deputy Superintendent 
of the school system. For example, on school site visits intended to 
provide "dry runs" for regional accreditation, the Deputy Superintendent 
routinely inquired into the degree to which the reading management system 
was being used. Even more routinely, he assigned the central office 
reading specialist the task of conducting such "inspections." The 
result was that the central office reading specialist as well as other 
elements of the staff development system (e.g., building level coor- 
dinating teachers, the Teaching Learning Center staff and other inservice 
specialists) were routinely called on to conduct workshops to facilitate 
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the implementation of 'the reading management system and to provide a 
variety of consultative activities oriented toward the same end. 

The interesting, though not surprising, result was that the 
formally designed workshops intended to support the introduction of 
this innovation (i.e., those workshops that were centrally initiated 
and those activities offered during the summer) were less^positively 
regarded than were the more ad hoc responses presented by the Teaching 
Learning Center and/or building level coordinating teachers. Thus, it 
appears likely that change was systematically introduced precisely 
because it was linked to the system of evaluation. However, the question 
of which form of staff development (i.e., centrally supported or school 
based) was most supportive of implementation of this change is open to 
question. If consumer satisfaction is an indicator, those forms of staff 
development that were most systematic were least well regarded. On the 
other hand, the presence of the systematic programs coupled with the 
prominence the expectations of this program had in the evaluative 
structure clearly gave focus and direction to a variety of highly 
individualized responses to the problems the change created for teachers 

and administrators. 

Clearly, embedding the expectations of a staff development program 
in the evaluative structure of the school or school district does not 
guarantee that a staff development program will be effective. For 
example, we are convinced that many persons complied with the expectations 
of the reading management system only on a ritualistic level. Indeed, 
interview data indicate that many teachers were philosophically opposed 
to the assumptions underlying the reading management system and would 
quickly abandon its use given the option of doing so. On the other hand, 
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the fact that the expectations of the reading management system (and 
other demonstrably implemented staff development programs as well) were 
embedded in the evaluative structure served to focus attention on 
specific staff development needs and to make it possible to have a wide- 
spread response of a variety of forms of staff development to a single 
problem. Even 1f it could be demonstrated that the particular 
innovation supported by the evaluative structure was without merit 
(i.e., that it failed to produce intended effects upon students), the 
fact remains that on the issue of implementation, connection with 
evaluation gives credence to programs and related staff development 
activities . 

Unfortunately, given the way staff development was typically em- 
bedded in the system studied here and probably many other systems as 
well, it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to find such linkages. If 
staff developers hope to implement programs that count, they must seek 
ways to assure that measurement of effects of these programs are part of 
the system of accounting employed by the school (i.e., the evaluation 
system) . 

Social Structure and Technology 

As the term structure is used here, it means nothing more or less 
than those relatively permanent and predictable patterns of social 
relationships that exist between and among persons in social situations. 
In complex social organizations (e.g., school s) .some of the most salient 
aspects of structure are defined by the positions people occupy and the 
expectations regarding the performances and obligations of persons in 
those positions.- Technology, as the term is used here, refers to the 
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means of doing a job .whatever the means (e.g., processes) and whatever 

2 

the job might be (Dreeben, 1970). 

In recent years, sociologists have advanced a number of inter- 
esting theories regarding the way social structure and technology 
interact (e.g., Woodward, 1965; Perrow, 1970). Though the nature of 
these theoretical arguments will not be elaborated here, the reader 
should be aware that the analysis presented here proceeds primarily on 
the basis of assumptions drawn from the literature on structure and 
• technology.' Furthermore, the reader should understand that one of the 
fundamental tenets of this body of literature is that the effectiveness 
of organizations is in large part determined by the degree to which 
the social structure of the organization is congruent with the technology 
the organization employs in the pursuit of its goals. 

In the conduct of the present study and particularly as a result of 
the work by Joslin (1982), three components of staff development tech- 
nology were identified. The first of these components was labeled 
recruitment and has to do with the means by which persons are attracted 
to and/or induced to participate in staff development activity. For 
example, some programs rely primarily on volunteerism to attract 
participants and the perceptions of participants that there is something 
inherently worthwhile to be gained by participation. Other programs 



2 The term te chnology is used in preference to other choices (e.g., 
means, processes, methods) primarily because the literature that informs 
this analysis uses the term technology. The primary quest of this 
literature and body of explanation is to describe and explain how social 
structure and technology interact (e.g., Perrow, 1970). Since this 
analysis was informed by the structure-technology literature, it seemed 
appropriate to use terminology that is consistent with that literature. 
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recruit members through compulsion or through the use of monetary 
incentives. Thus, the means used to recruit participants varies widely 
from program to program and there is variance within programs as well. 

A second technological component identified by Joslin was the 
knowledge transmission technology where the concern is with the means 
by .which the content of the program is transmitted. Again, staff 
development programs and activities vary widely. For example, some 
programs rely almost exclusively on the use of outside experts and 
written materials, whereas other programs and activities do not use 
outsiders and written materials as a means of transmitting knowledge. 
Some programs and activities make extensive use of modeling, demon- 
stration and intensive corrective feedback, whereas other programs 

rarely use such means. 

A final technological element identified by Joslin was the norm 
enforcement technology. Norm enforcement includes components of the 
evaluative system but it also includes other elements. Some programs 
rely almost exclusively on self-enforcement as a mechanism of insuring 
compliance with the expectations of the program. For example, numerous 
programs were observed in which individuals were given extensive 
instruction, in some instructional technique or procedure though there 
was no effort made to determine whether these techniques were employed 
in the classroom. Other programs (e.g., the reading management program 
described above) routinely made provisions for observing performances 
and providing corrective feedback. Other differences in the norm 
enforcement structure had to do with the locus of the enforcement 
mechanisms. In some instances, whatever official effort was made to 
uphold the expectations of the program was solely the responsibility of 
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,^^Mr«* ,n other instances 

(th , se w ere less fluently observed), the performance expectations of 
lhe program were upheld by a diffuse range of people including program 
participants themselves (see Joslin, 1982). 

these concepts and the theoretical !eads suggested by the 
Hterature on social structure and technology, it has been concluded 
th ,t the data collected In this project support the assertion that^he 
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:.. w ,,,;^erce. Conversely, the more congruent the staff development 
is with the prevailing social structure of the relevant worx 
,; tting . tne more mely the program Is to have systematic effects, for 
„.„„,. in her study of contrasting responses to a system level 

improve reading instruction in the junior high schools, 
, .,"(,«, observed that the assumptions underlying the staff develop- 
. lP , hnol ogy employed reguired a pattern of relationships at the 

n that fostered, among other things, (a) collegial approaches 

absolving, (b) easy access to and v,si bil 1 ty of the classroom 
;„',,.;,„_ of other teachers, and (c) a perception that participation 
. ,,,„ pr „ n ram was sufficiently rewarding to encourage volunteer!., 

„„ variety of reasons, the structure of the school in which the 
. ... ,„^opment program was most effective was consistent with the 

, of ,ne staff development technology, whereas the structure 

'...'„„.„.... ..ccessful school was not consistent. For example, e 
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cooperation, peer observation,, and shared decision-making. In the less 
successful school, building level and classroom level autonomy (non- 
interdependence) was a highly priced value. Thus, the structure of 
relationships in the less Successful school was simply not supportive 
of the means used to deliver the staff development program. The result 
was that the change which the staff development program was intended to 
introduce was not implemented in one school, but it was implemented in 
the other. m 

There is more here, however. At this point, the reader might 
conclude that one school rejected the innovation, whereas the other 
enbraced it. This is not quite so. Indeed, as of the date at which 
this report is being written, there is evidence that the school Joslin 
found to have been unsuccessful in implementing the innovation is now 
becoming active in implementing the innovation which had apparently been 
reiected. The evidence suggests that the primary difference between the 
present circumstance and that observed by Joslin is that the technology 
presently being used to introduce the innovation is fundamentally 
different from the technology initially used. For example, in the 
initial effort to implement the program, extensive use was made of system 
level personnel in the role of consultants. In addition, some building 
level personnel were designated as trainers and thus set apart from their 
colleagues in special ways. As Joslin observed, these patterns were 
relatively consistent with routines already established in the initially 
successful school, but they were inconsistent with those in the non- 
cuceessful school. In its present version, leadership in the staff 
development activity fundamentally emanates from within the local 
building and no teachers are given special status as an inducement t- 
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exert "leadership." thus, it may be that the reason the innovation was 
initially rejected was that the staff development means employed were 
incongruent with the social structure of the school. 

This research project has also produced other data that are 
consistent with this line of analysis and reasoning. For example, it 
was routinely observed that those school faculties that had a history 
of cooperative decision-makNng or that had engaged in long-term 
sustained planning were generally able to respond to staff development 
programs that required the presence of a "team" more effectively and 
efficiently than could faculties without such a history. Similarly, as 
one would expect, it was observed that follow-up visits to classrooms by 
staff development instructors were more likely to meet with resistance in 
schools where classroom level autonomy and non-interdependence were highly 
prized. This pattern seemed to hold regardless of the level of the school. 
For example, there were a number of elementary schools that enjoyed 
reputations of being (a) well regarded by parents and (b) almost totally 
lacHng in any involvement in or commitment to systematic staff develop- 
ment. Interviews with coordinating teachers from these schools indicated, 
he/ever, that, there was considerable staff development occurring, but 
primarily the staff development took the form of individual consultative 
efforts initiated by the building level coordinating teacher. Indeed, 
the presence of outsiders in these buildings, including members of the 
research team, whs perceived to cause major disruptions <v was treated as 
a "spec i a 1 event . " 

i he punt here is that decision', regarding how knowledge should N- 
•»ansr.-t ted are not only decisions regard i nrj the processes of clnlive. 
' :k h decisions must also take into account the conditions of U< 
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reception system (i.e:, the conditions of the workplace). If the 
boundaries of the workplace are clearly drawn and rigidly maintained, 

for example, staff development activity that requires substantial 

boundary spanning is likely to be resisted. Systems that are run from 

the top probably must be entered from the top. The patterned 

regularities of the workplace (Sarason, 1971) seem to determine how 

participants will respond to the means used to introduce change as well 

as to the innovation itself. 

The Primacy of the Individual 

As the reader may have now surmised, most of the long-term and 
systematic staff development activity that occurred in the school system 
studied emanated from the central administration and required the coop- 
erative action of persons functioning under the office of the Associate 
Superintendent for Program Services. However, those persons under the 
supervision of the Associate Superintendent for Program Services 
essentially had control of only two of the elements that seemed to be 
required to provide direction and coordination to staff development 
activity. First, they had fiscal control. Second, they had a relative 
monopoly on perceived expertise in the area of curriculum evaluation and 
workshop design and especially in special curriculum are:s (e.g., math, 
science, etc.). One serious deficiency, however, was that these persons 
did not have any authority in the area of personnel assignment or 
personnel evaluation. Even program evaluation was precluded to them 
except on invitation from the line. The result was that staff develop- 
ment that brought together expertise in curriculum evaluation and the 
desiqn of training activities with control over fiscal resources an.! 
evaluative authority was difficult, to manage. The build inn principal 
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or local school faculty that wished to access experts and financial 
resources needed to be very knowledgeable regarding ways the system 
could be negotiated. (This is probably one of the reasons that those 
principals, area superintendents, and coordinating teachers with prior 
central office experience frequently appeared to be more successful in 
securing resources for building activity.) Similarly, central office 
personnel who controlled the fiscal and technical resources needed to 
support systematic staff development among school faculties needed to 
be aware of a variety of subtle nuances and political strategies that 
made it possible to effectively co-opt line authority, especially in 
the area of program evaluation. Indeed, as discussed earlier, without 
such authority, the likelihd'bd of sustaining a systematic staff develop- 
ment program is seriously compromised. It is, perhaps, something more 
than a coincidence that two of the more systematic efforts to conduct 
staff development from a system level (one in writing and one in 
reading) were headed by central office persons who persistently referred 
to specific school board mandates and goals calling for the introduction 
of a reading management system and improvement in writing. Furthermore, 
both of these persons used the specific mandates and goals as a basis 
for legitimizing program evaluation activity, and subsequently, they used 
the evaluations they conducted as a basis for inspiring or encouraging 
staff development in the areas about which they were concerned. In 
short, in order to be effective, it was essential for central office 
personnel to co-opt line authority whin they themselves did not possess. 

Given these conditions, it should not be surprising that much of 
the activity that occurred in this school system centered on individuals 
rather than on comprehensive programs and that nearly all of the activity 
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reinforced the notion* that staff development was separate from, not 
integrated into, the work setting. 

The point here is that the*" separation of fiscal authority from 
evaluative authority from expert authority created major coordination 
problems which could only be effectively addressed in those seren- 
dipitous circumstances where history and the accidents of individual 
experiences and relationships led persons and school buildings to be 
integrated into the larger structure of the school system. Since such 
accidents occur on a non-systematic basis, the structure of the system 
virtually precluded widespread systematic approaches to staff develop- 
ment throughout the school system. Simultaneously, the centralization 
of fiscal resources and expertise discouraged the systematic development 
of building initiatives, especially in those buildings and areas where 
subum't autonomy was a primary value. 

Another related point that needs to be made is that those who had 
fiscal, control and expert knowledge tended to attempt only those kinds 
of things that the system tolerated and did not see as disruptive. For 
example, a program described by Whitford (1981) was designed as if it 
were intended to have systematic effects on 21 junior high schools, and 
the logic .of the design was clearly oriented toward long-term systematic 
change in instructional programs. However, there was no clear-cut 
system mandate to bring about such a change though there was not partic- 
ular objection to it. The result was that any evidence of administrative 
dissatifaction or participant criticism of the change effort was taken as 
a critical event requiring corrective action (i.e., change in the program) 
The consequence was that this program, like many others, tended to 
experience constant variation in direction and thus came to have a 
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reputation of being "poorly coordinated." Indeed, almost all centrally 
sponsored staff development programs that required, by nature of their 
scope, coordinated action among_units, eventually developed such 
reputations. Such consequences certainly encouraged staff developers to 
shy away from systematic change efforts and conduct those forms of staff 
development that required the least complex management responses. The 
simplest forms of staff development to manage are those that are 
relatively short-term, focused on individual skills or attitudes and 
that have relatively clear-cut and short-term payoffs for teachers. 

Furthermore, the evaluations that count in such programs are 
evaluations given by participants themselves. "If they don't like it, 
it is bad." Thus, it should not be surprising that in this school 
system, as in many others, most of the staff development that occurred 
was relatively short-term and the evaluations that counted had more to 
do with consumer satisfication than with demonstrated performance in the 
classroom. Perhaps it is because school systems fail to recognize the 
need for unifying fiscal authority, authority for program evaluation and 
expert authority that so much staff development appears to be piecemeal. 

Even given the above comments, the reader should not infer that the 
quality of the individually oriented workshops was necessarily poor. 
Some 'were poor; some were excellent. Similarly, the reader should not 
infer that these activities had no systematic effects on the classroom, 
for they may or may not have had such effects. The point is that the 
way staff development was related to the structure of t'us schocl system 
made it difficult to create staff development programs that were 
logically designed to produce systematic effects. When such programs 
were designed, it was difficult for those responsible for then to 



maintain direction arid control precisely because the needed authority 
bases were segmented rather than unified. Finally, because evaluative 
authority is such a critical component of the staff development 
structure and because those with the expertise and fiscal resources to 
support staff development were not in a position to exercise evaluative 
authority, there was generally no way to know whether the actions taken 
were having the intended effects. Thus, those who were responsible 
for initiating staff development activity were often faced with pro- 
ceeding on the basis of informed intuition and evidence of consumer 
satisfaction . 
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Chapter Three 

Functions of Staff Development and the 
Incentives and Rewards for Participation 

What staff development programs do, what they are intended to do 
and the reason persons participate are shaped by the organizational 
context in which they occur. In the preceding chapter, the intent was 
to indicate some of the ways this context varies and the kinds of 
effects this variance seems to have. In this chapter, the purpose is 
to give more detailed attention to the functions staff development serves 
in schools and the sources of motivation for participation in these 
acti vi ties . 

The Functions of Staff Development 
Broadly speaking, staff development serves two basic functions. 
The first of these functions and the one most frequently acknowledged in 
the literature and commented on by practitioners has to do with change 
and improvement . The second of these functions is seldom acknowledged 
in the literature and seldom commented on by practitioners, yet it is 
critical and important to school systems. This function is referred to 
here as maintenance and includes both staff and system maintenance. 

Reviews of the literature and our research experiences indicate 
that few practitioners and few staff developers acknowledge the main- 
tenance function, and man; find the idea of maintenance ideologically 
repungnant. Ideology aside, it remains the case that much staff 
development is designed to "keep things from getting worse" and that 
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is maintenance. Many Workshops are run in schools simply as refresher 
courses intended to remind people of what it is assumed they already 
knew but may have forgotten. TMs is staff maintenance. Convention 
suggests that it is staff development. 

Similarly, schools frequently use substantial portions of preschool 
inservice days to orient new faculty to existing procedures, to introduce 
new faculty to experienced faculty and to engage in a variety of useful 
and not so useful, inspirational and not inspirational, rituals intended 
to inspire faculty solidarity and to encourage a feeling that one be- 
belongs. This is typically called staff development, but its purpose is 
usually system maintenance. Thus, staff development in schools includes 
organized training and consultative efforts to produce change or improve- 
ment and organized training and consultative efforts intended to prevent 
the erosion of the present level of operation in the system or the 
erosion of the level of skills possessed by individuals. 

Two Types of Change 

Reviews of the literature on change and staff development as well 
as empirical observations conducted during this study have led to the 
conclusion that staff development is basically associated with two types 
of change. The first. will be referred to as technological change, the 
second as structural change. 

As was mentioned earlier, the term technology as used here, means 
nothing more or less than "the means of getting the job done" whatever 
the means and whatever the job happen to be. Hence, "one should not 
equate technology with hardware, nor exclude hardware from the definition 
of technology, for the latter is a very general concept" (Dreeben, 1970). 
Furthermore, as used here the definition of technology will be limited to 



1) instructional processes or programs where the concern is presenting 
curricular materials, developing classroom activities, engaging students 
in instructional activities and-establ ishing favorable sentiments among 
students toward these activities, and 2) the means by which teachers 
and schools maintain order, manage the assemblage of pupils and create 
a climate conducive to learning. Thus, when staff development is 
oriented in a way that is intended to alter or improve the way 
instruction is delivered, programs are designed and students are managed 
and .motivated , staff development is oriented toward technological 
change or improvement. 

When the intent is to alter the ways roles are defined, power and 
authority are allocated, social relationships are carried out and 
responsibilities are assigned, structural change is involved. For 
example, during the time that the present research project was being 
conducted, the school system created a new role called coordinating 
teacher. The purpose of this role was to provide direct assistance to 
teachers at the classroom level and to facilitate the development and 
coordination of staff development activity at the building level. The 
introduction of this new role in schools had a significant impact on a 
variety of relationships in the school (e.g., the relationship between 
the assistant principal and the principal, the relationship between 
central office supervisors and classroom teachers). This was a 
structural change. On the other hand, during the same period of time, 
a systematic effort was made to install a reading management system in 
the schools. This effort was supported by a wide range of inservice 
activity. For example, there were short-term and long-term workshops, 
individual consultations, voluntary workshops offered by the Teaching 
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Learning Center staff and other voluntary workshops as well. As the 
term is used here, the change intended by the reading program was a 
technological change. 

One. should not assume, however, that what is being described here 
is an either/or situation, for technological change frequently requires 
structural change and structural change almost invariably must be 
supported by changes in technology. Indeed, it is the failure to 
recognize that structural change and technological change are Intertwined 
(see Perrow, 1970) that frequently compromises the effectiveness of both 
forms of change. For example, one of the most frequently expressed 
concerns of the coordinating teachers was that the role they occupied 
called upon them to assist teachers in diagnosing classroom environments 
and classroom instructional problems. However, they were never given 
specific instruction in the means of carrying out this task. Consequently, 
many avoided engaging in the task because they felt inadequate to do so. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the role description also included a 
specific prohibition against coordinating teachers being involved in 
personnel evaluation. This prohibition served many CT's well as a formal 
reason for not working more closely with teachers in the diagnosis of 
classroom environments and instructional problems, even though it was 
clearly intended that they do such work. 

The critical point here is to understand that staff development can 
be used to initiate and to support either structural change or technol- 
ogical change and it can be used to support both forms of change 
simultaneously. 
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Two Types of Maintenance 

With regard to maintenance, staff development resources can be 
oriented in at least two ways. ~First, staff development resources can 
be used to maintain staff motivation and commitment. Second, staff 
development resources and programs can be used to maintain existing pro- 
cesses and procedures. (This includes skills and knowledge.) For 
example, morale maintenance was as frequently the purpose of workshops 
as was the development of new understandings. Indeed, some of the most 
highly lauded consultants were those consultants who presented their 
message in evangelical style. After one such presentation, several 
informants independently commented on the presence of an evangelical 
style. One summed up the sentiment by saying, "I don't know that I'll 
do anything different, but he does make you feel good and at least he's 
not boring." 

In a world where criticism and problems dominate one's attention 
and where the hum-drum of routine sometimes overwhelms sensibilities, 
such inspirational speakers may serve a necessary maintenance function. 
If nothing else, they may inspire some teachers and administrators to do 
as well tomorrow as they did today even if they do not cause them to do 
better . 

There are, of course, other ways in which staff development is 
used to maintain motivation. For example, it was routinely observed that 
building principals often recommended teachers to participate in what the 
principals perceived as high quality programs or at least attractive pro- 
grams because the principals felt the teachers "needed a shot in the arm- 
or "were getting stale." Indeed, many teachers and administrators 
reported that their primary reason for participating in staff development 
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was to overcome boredom. Very, frequently, teachers reported that one 
of the most pleasant things they got from workshops was the opportunity 
to "share war stories" and find^that their situation was no worse, 
and sometimes better, than that enjoyed by their colleagues. It is also 
the case that various administrators used or. attempted to use staff 
development resources to reward teachers who had in the past or were 
presently going "above'and beyond the call of duty." For example, 
preparation of regional accreditation reports was routinely encouraged 
by offers of renewal credit. One can argue that such reports are aimed 
toward improvement and change, but evidence that improvement and change 
resulted was not a prerequisite for getting credit. Credit was given as 
a means of maintaining motivation. 

The way staff development serves to maintain processes and proce ures 
is perhaps the easiest of all the forms of staff development activity to 
identify and document. For example, in the school system where this 
study was conducted, one of the most frequent assistance requests made by 
building level staff had to do with assistance in clarifying policy or 
illuminating a process. Sometimes these requests for assistance were 
directed to curriculum specialists at the central office level and some- 
times to specialists at the intermediate level. Administrators especially 
requested this form of inservice. Furthermore, some administrators very 
much resented efforts to encroach upon their meeting time for purposes 
other than the clarification of policies and procedures. For example, 
in one summer workshop for system administrators, the principal 
investigator became involved in a conversation with six principals who 
were expressing concern that the workshop was not getting down to "brass 
tacks." When asked what they considered brass tacks, they pointed to 



consideration of issues like staff allotment,. student assignment and 
the meaning of an impending systemwide discipline policy. To these 
administrators, the system's effort to bring 1n speakers to address 
a variety of instructional Issues was nothing more than a distraction 
from what their inservice should really have been about and what it 
really should have been about was procedures. On the other hand, 
numerous other administrators expressed great satisfaction that this 
workshop was not just a rehash of policies and procedures and were 
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gratified with the substantive content they were receiving. 

The point here 1s that there are numerous persons 1n positions 
of influence 1n schools who obviously believe that it is proper to 
use staff development resources to maintain processes and procedures. 
Thus, to assume that the only proper use of staff development resources 
is to produce change and improvement is to deny the reality of the 
workplace. The question 1s "How much and what type of maintenance is 
necessary and sufficient to make change possible and under what 
conditions does the use of staff development resources to satisfy 
maintenance needs actually inhibit change rather than support it?" 
Perhaps an even more fundamental question is. "To what extent does a 
change effort actually increase the perceived need for maintenance to 
the point that the resources designed to support change are necessarily 
diverted to system maintenance simply to ensure that the system 'doesn' 
fall apart' V 

Summary 

To summarize, in the school system studied, and probably in many 
'.ther- school systems as wel 1 ,. activi ties that are perceived to be staff 
development activities can and do serve two different sets of functions 
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The first of these antf the one about which the most 1s said and written 

* 

1s change. The second function served and the one about which the least 
is said and written 1s maintenance. Within the change function two 
forms have been identified (I.e., technological change and structural 
change). Within the maintenance function, two additional forms were 
identified. The first had to do with the maintenance of morale, 
motivation and commitment. The second had to do with the maintenance 
of procedures and processes. 

* 

Conceptualizing the functions of staff development in this way 
makes it possible for program designers and evaluators to ask a variety 
of questions that might otherwise be overlooked if one were to concen- 
trate only on the manifest intentions of staff development. For example, 
program designers using this conceptual frame might well ask themselves: 
"To what extent can and should staff development resources be committed 
to maintenance functions?" "To what extent is the introduction of a 
change Hkely to increase maintenance needs and how might these mainte- 
nance needs be met without diverting resources necessary for supporting 
the change effort?" "What is the likelihood that the maintenance needs 
of the system will overwhelm the needs of the system to change, and under 
what conditions will resources committed to change be co-opted to support 
maintenance activity?" "What strategies might be developed to resist 
the co-optation of change oriented resources to support maintenance 
activity?" "When is it desirable to resist and when is it necessary to 
comply?"" 

For the evaluator, some of the same questions might be of interest. 
However, the evaluator might ask other questions as well. For example, 
the evaluator might be concerned with whether program designers were 
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sufficiently cognizantfof the maintenance needs and/or change created 

* 

by their program and whether they had created conscious strategies to 
deal with these needs. Similarly, the evaluator might be concerned with 
assessing the degree to which structural changes were introduced to 
support technological changes and vice versa (e.g., Herriott and Gross, - 
1979). In addition, this conceptual framework might encourage evaluators 
to systematically look beyond the rhetoric of program descriptions in 
order to understand the effects of programs and activities. It might 
also encourage evaluators to consider the possibility that there are 
times when what is done may appear to be "".ogically unrelated to what 
is intended precisely because it is so deeply embedded in and consistent 
with the sociologic of the school system itself. 

Finally, for both evaluators and staff developers, this conception 
of the functions of staff development might raise to a level of con- 
sciousness the possibility that one of the most important prerequisites 
to instituting healthy and progressive change in organizations has to 
do with taking actions to first assure that "things don't get worse." 

Incentives and Rewards for Participation in Sta ff Development 

Having discussed the potential functions of staf* development for 
school systems, it now becomes necessary to turn attention to the 
potential reasons individuals participate in staff development. Broadly 
speaking, the concern here is with describing those things that attract, 
compel or encourage individuals to participate in the various forms of 
staff development offered by schools. Three broad categories of in- 
centives and rewards were identified in this project. The first of 
these categories had to do with the desire (incentive) on the part of 
individuals to somehow improve their performance, their social position 
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or their career standing, and the perception that participation 1n 

♦ 

some form of staff development might lead to the realization of this 
desire. This broad category was labeled enhancement. Enhancement 
Included skill and knowledge enhancement, status enhancement and 
career enhancement . 

Skill and knowledge enhancement 1s an obvious and straightforward 
category. People. do attend staff development because they feel the 
content gained or the things experienced will Improve their capacities 
to perform their jobs. Indeed, most of those interviewed 1n the present 
project who participated in staff development said that this -was i the 
primary reason they participated. However, they said many other]ih1ngs 
as well. For example, numerous respondents indicated that their *e\asons 
for participating 1n staff development, especially system level siafi 
development, also had to do with the perception that the visibllty 
gained served to* enhance the honor and prestige (I.e., status) they were 
afforded by administrators and, thus, increased their opportunities to 
gain access to other resources 1n the system. There was clearly a 
strong tendency for those who were most actively involved 1n staff 
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development to also be invited to serve on system level and area level 
committees where they had an opportunity to become recognized as a 
"teacher leader" (status enhancement). It is also obvious that many 
persons participate 1n staff development, especially those forms of 
staff development leading to advanced degrees and certificates in order 
to enhance the possibility of promotions or new job assignments 
(career enhancement). 

The second broad category of Incentives and rewards identified had 
to do with the intrinsic and extrinsic rewards participants perceived 
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to be significant. Here lortie's (1975) distinction between psychic, 
M$j£jpry and monetary rewards was useful. First, 1t was found that 
many persons participated 1n staff development at the building level, 
intermediate level and system level primarily because they found the 
experiences personally satisfying*. Numerous teachers, especially 
elementary teachers, regularly participated 1n credit-bearing workshops, 
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but did not enroll for credit since they Mid not need credit." Many of 
these persons indicated that their primary reward had to do with the 
self satisfaction they felt in keeping abreast of things. 

One could argue that such inducements are simply a subset of 
those inducements associated with skill and knowledge enhancement. 
There is, however, more here. For example, many teachers who attended and 
were heavily involved in staff development for psychic reasons were as 
likely as others to be disparaging about the specific content or pro- 
cedures employed in a staff development activity. However, if the 
program provided a forum in which teachers could discuss concerns and 
share ideas, they were likely to value the experience. For some of these 
persons, the official purposes for which an activity was designed were 
much less signficant than the officially unrecognized opportunities for 
collegia! interchange which the situation provided. Indeed, persons who 
attended staff development for psychic reasons were more frequently 
negative about activities that were highly structured, concentrated on 
tasks and products and overlooked process, whereas other teachers found 
too much emphasis on process a source of dissatisfaction. 

Among the ancillary incentives that seemed to induce people to 
attend to staff development, one of the more powerful had to do with 
"being in the know." " Being "in the know" refers to the desire or need 
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to be, or appear to bej, knowledgeable about action and activities 
that are occurring outside of one's Immediate work milieu. Sometimes 
this knowledge has to do with policy change, sometimes with opportunities 
and sometimes with procedural alternatives (e.g., how other schools or 
faculties are confronting an Issue). Being M 1n the know" was a partic- 
ularly powerful inducement for participating 1n system level workshops 
and continuing education activity. 

It 1s probably the case that the size of the school system and the 
existence of a central staff development facility (i.e., The Staff 
Development Center) contributed to this condition. It 1s probably 
also the case that spatial relationships in the school system contributed 
to this condition. For example, the school system had 10.4 separate 
school units. In spite of various efforts to create a flow of commu- 
nication from teachers to the central office, the fact remained that in 
this system, like many other systems, the frequency of communication 
from the bottom up was much lower than the frequency of communication 
from the top down, at least through formal channels. Furthermore, 
between 1975 and 19B0, the system had moved toward decentralization 
which resulted in the creation of area offices which housed area 
superintendents and support personnel attached to these offices. The 
most frequent flow of communication to building level units came through 
these offices. 

Spatially, the central office, which was located in the heart of the 
city, was a four story building of relatively modern design. Many 
meetings were held in this building and teachers frequently attended 
these meetings. However, the odds of accidental encounters with other 
persons from other meetings or other hool officials were greatly 
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reduced by the architecture of the building. This 1s a building of 
business offices with few convenient places to carry out casual 
conversations and with traffic Clow which does not encourage accidental 
encounters . 

On the other hand, the Staff Development Center is a refurbished 
elementary scbool building. On the first floor the flow of traffic 
1s such that people typically bump into one another. In this building, 
which is frequented regularly by all levels of persons in the school 
system, at least from the area superintendent level on down, the 
opportunity for chance conversations across roles and administrative 
units is greatly enhanced and they frequently occur. Indeed, based on 
observations made over two years, it seems clear that one of the most 
vital functions served by the Staff Development Center was that it 
facilitated conversation across roles and between administrative units. 
It was not uncommon, for example, to observe an area superintendent 
from one area carrying on a conversation with a teacher. from another 
area and with a principal from yet another area. Similarly, the 
bulletin boards and the display counters served as sources of information 
about what was going on in the system including staff development 
opportunities available. Thus, many persons found it advantageous to 
have some reason to go to the Staff Development Center for the Staff 
Development Center provided one of the few places where face to face 
conversation across roles and across administrative units was likely 
to occur on a spontaneous basis. 

This was not, of course, an unmixed blessing, for persons who did 
not frequent the Staff Development Center often felt, or reported that 
they felt, that they we^e excluded from opportunities in the system 
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because they were not.;1» "that network." During the first year In 
which this study was conducted, some area level personnel Indicated 
that they felt their areas werej>e1ng overlooked and not provided the 
opportunities provided other areas. The university researchers care- 
fully attended to this Issue. Most particularly, data Indicating that 
there was an uneven flow of communication to different areas was 
explored as was the Issue of whether central staff development 
personnel were more responsive to some areas than to others. There 
was virtually no evidence to support the assertion that there was an 
official or 1n any way conscious effort to distribute staff development 
resources -unevenly among the areas. There was, however, considerable 
evidence that some areas did receive more resources and more support 
from the central office staff development system than did others. 
Furthermore, the most consistent correlation with this preferred 
treatment seemed to be the degree to which key area level personnel 
frequented the Staff Development Center and availed themselves of the 
opportunity to pick up the information that gave them "the edge.." 1 
In addition to being "in the know," there were numerous other 
ancillary reasons for attending to staff development. For example, 
continuing involvement in intensive building level staff development 
seemed frequently to be motivated by the fact that it was through such 



^ince this first year, the perception of differential treatment 
seems to have substantially declined. In part, th s feline may be 
due to conscious efforts on the part of centrally located ^fjf^P; 
ment personnel to assure a more even flow of communication. Furthermore, 
over the 2-1/2 years data were being collected for this pro ect, there 
was a marked increase 1n the frequency with which bu lding level and 
area level personnel concerned with staff development (e.g., coordinating 
teachers) frequented the Staff Development Center. 
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Involvement that one»$ould most easily maintain a sense of collegiallty 
with other faculty members. Furthermore, at the building level at 
least, participation 1n staff development activity seemed to.-provide, 
for some, an opportunity to Influence policies and procedures. Teachers 
and administrators frequently used staff development activity sponsored 
by the central system as a forum to express views and concerns regarding 
existing policy and procedures. In one workshop for assistant principals 
which was aimed at developing skills in analyzing organizational en- 
vironments, several participants made repeated efforts to communicate 
their dissatisfaction with present policies regarding the appointment 
of principals. This latter observation and numerous similar circumstances 
observed suggest the possibility that participation in a staff development 
.activity where persons who are perceived to be influential in the system 
are present 1s as likely to be motivated by desire to influence the 
behavior of these influentials or to change school policy as by the 
desire to have one's own behavior changed or skills improved. 

The significance of monetary rewards as an inducement to participate 
in staff development cannot and should not be dismissed. It 1s clear, 
at least in the school system studied, that the presence of monetary 
rewards greatly 'increased the degree to which individuals were willing 
to participate in staff development. For example, the school system 
introduced an Incentive Pay Program specifically intended to induce 
teachers to participate in continuing education activity. This program 
offered teachers a five hundred dollar per year bonus upon completion 
of a specified number of hours of training. The budget for this program 
during the first year (1979-80) was $25,000. By 1982, the budget was 
$500,000. Thus, nearly 25* of the professional work force positively 
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responded to economic; Incentives. Indeed, many administrators and 

* 

teachers expressed concern that by establishing such a direct link 
between monetary rewards and staff development, the system was d1s- 
couraglng participation 1n any form of staff development that did 
not pay . 

What 1s perhaps less obvious 1s that there are many forms of 
staff development sponsored by schools 1n which teachers will not 
participate unless they are paid or compelled to do so. Furthermore, 
there 1s a tendency for teachers and others to be more disparaging of 
the quality and relevance of those forms of staff development for which 
they are paid than for those forms of staff development for which they 
are not paid. In the present study, few Interview respondents who 
possessed the master's degree reported that the courses taken in pursuit 
of the master's had done anything to Increase their skills or ability to 
teach. A typical comment regarding the worth of the master's degree was, 
"The way things are now, you have to take eight courses that are 
irrelevant to get two that are worth anything. If you want to know what 
I got out of my master's degree, it was a raise." There are a variety 
of explanations for this condition. Some skeptics have suggested that 
the reason teachers and administrators disparage graduate programs is 
because these programs have more rigor than do other forms of staff 
development. "What they want, " one said, "is something that is simple, 
convenient and doesn't require them to read books or think." 

Another possible explanation is that school systems only pay money 
to induce people to participate 1n forms of staff development that would 
otherwise be resisted. In effect, money may be used to encourage people 
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to want what the system thinks they need. 
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There Is probably some validity 1n both these explanations as well 
as other explanations one could generate along the same lines. However, 
another line of reasoning might be productive. Specifically, 1t 1s 
typically the case that school systems provide monetary rewards to 
people for participating 1n staff development 1n exchange'for evidence 
that the person 1s willing to give more time for the school or to 
activities the school values. It 1s not suggested that this time-money 
equation 1s altogether conscious, but Us effect may be real just the 
same. For example, 1t 1s conventional on university campuses to suggest 
that the successful completion of a three semester hour course should 
reasonably require a student to spend approximately ten hours per week 
for fifteen weeks on course work. Even though this Is probably an 
unrealistic expectation, when one considers the fact that for most 
teachers the completion of a three semester hour course Involves some 
commuting time, some class time and some preparation time, it seems 
likely that a teacher would in fact Invest ten hours per week in a 
course. This means that the completion of a 36 hour master's degree 
requires one to work approximately 1500 hours overtime. Fifteen hundred 
hours translates into the equivalent of one full school year. In 
addition, when one considers the cost of tuition, books and transportation 
the idea that a teacher is required to spend one full year of salary to 
gain a master's degree 1s not preposterous if that teacher has to cover 
his/her own costs. Given a teacher's salary and the salary Increment 
attached to the master's degree, it would take a teacher seventeen 
years.at least in the system here studied.at the higher level of pay to 
recover this monetary Investment. 

The reader may think this time and money view of the matter is too 
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calculative and too disparaging of the professionalism of teachers and 
the commitment of teachers to self- improvement. Certainly, it is. 
Indeed, 1f teachers thought about the matter only 1n these terms, few 
would ever pursue a master's degree or any other advanced training. It 
simply does not pay, at least 1n monetary terms. However, teachers need 
not be non- professional or uncommitted to unconsciously or consciously 
take such facts Into account. For example, many older teachers, 
especially .secondary teachers, resented the Incentive Pay Program 
precisely because they would be required to make sacrifices to take 
advantage of it. As one older teacher (about forty) put the matter, 
"The Incentive Pay Program is probably a good deal for a beginning 
teacher or someone who does not have to depend on a part-time job to 
send his kids through college. For me, it's not worth it. I've got 
one child starting college next year and two more right behind him. To 
get incentive pay, I'd have to give up my part-time job. I can't afford 
it." 

The point here is that the meaning, significance and relevance of 
any system of pay designed to Induce persons to engage in staff develop- 
ment or continuing education is very likely to have different effects on 
persons depending upon their present circumstances and their present life 
styles and their anticipated obligations. A beginning teacher who is 
unmarried and sharing an apartment with a friend would be likely to be 
more excited about the $500 increase on a $13,000 salary than would an 
experienced teacher who is making $20,000, paying off a mortgage and 
anticipating college tuition for three children. Somehow, those who 
develop monetary incentive systems for teachers to participate in staff 
development must come to grips with the literature on relative deprivatic 
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What 1$ good and what 1s bad,. what 1s an Incentive and what 1s an 
abomination depends on the life circumstances 1n which. one finds oneself. 
The failure to take such factors Into account may Indeed make a 
significant contribution to the generally negative aura that surrounds 
much staff development for pay. 

It was found 1n the present study that older teachers, 1n the main, 
were more concerned about time, whereas younger teachers seemed more 
concerned about substance or relevance. The reader should not assume, 
however, that older teachers are not concerned about substance, for they 
are. However, the time-substance equation seems more critical to older 
teachers than to younger ones. For example, 1t was found that younger 
teachers and teachers whose life circumstances made less necessary the 
concern with part-time jobs were more tolerant of philosophically . 
oriented discussion or problem- solving exercises. Older teachers, 
especially older secondary teachers, were less tolerant of such activities. 
Indeed, such activities were considered M m1ckey mouse" and frivolous wastes 
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of time. This condition could, of course, be attributed to the conserva- 
tism of age and the liberalism of youth or some other judgment that 
reflects poorly on older teachers. Perhaps a more promising explanation 
resides 1n the fact that the life circumstances of older teachers 
generally correlate highly with Increases in demands for time. An un- 
married teacher is likely to have fewer competing demands than persons 
who have social obligations to spouses and children. (It 1s recognized 
that such an assertion may be Ideologically repugnant to some, but social 
reality is not totally determined by ideology. Indeed, the policies of 
some very strong historical institutions (e.g., the Roman Catholic Church) 
are shaped in part by well-founded belief that family obligations can 
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become distracting tcr^a single-minded commitment to the service of 

« 

others.) It 1s not, however, suggested that for staff development to 
be effective, 1t-must attend -only to needs of unattached women and 
unattached men. Neither 1s 1t suggested that the young and Inexperienced 
are more likely to be responsive to qualitative differences in staff 
development, whereas older teachers are more likely to be responsive to 
quantitative dimensions. What 1s suggested 1s that age and life 
circumstances are likely to shape how one will respond to various forms 
of staff development, especially those forms of staff development that 
are attached to monetary Incentives. Furthermore, efforts to make 
monetarily embedded forms of staff development relevant to the needs of 
some will make the time constraints too demanding for others. As will 
be more fully developed and argued 1n the last chapter of this report, a 
resonable way out of this situation 1s to divorce staff development and 
continuing education from any direct Involvement 1n the way monetary 
rewards are distributed and monetary rewards are used 1n schools. An 
alternative approach would be to use money only to reward performance 
and goal achievement. Staff development and continuing education would 
then become vehicles that make 1t possible to achieve such rewards. So 
long as "succeeding" 1n staff development (i.e., finding a way to be 
present at a workshop or to comply with the expectations of a professor) 
rather than qualitative outcome measures determines the rewards one will 
receive in a school system, there 1s little chance that staff development 
will be designed and conducted in ways that systematically assure 
improved or enhanced performances. Indeed, the way staff development is 
currently embedded in the reward structure of schools often makes staff 
development an end in itself rather than a means to an end. 

• 8 a 
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The third broad category of rewards and incentives identified as 
a result of this project was labeled confirmation . Basically, this 
category has to do with incentives and symbolic needs to indicate one's 
relationship to the system and to others within the system. The first 
and most obvious of these needs 1s the need for role confirmation. To 
anyone familiar with the operation of staff development, it should not 
come as a surprise that in the system studied, and most other systems, 
many persons participated in staff development only because they felt 
obligated to do so. The only incentive for attending was to demonstrate 
to self and to others that one was capable of and willing to meet these 
expectations. Teachers frequently expressed the matter as, "As a 
professional, I feel obligated to attend meetings like this. I think 
teachers should be expected to keep up." Administrators frequently 
indicated that their primary reason for participation was to demonstrate 
that the event was important or to give "mora"* support." 

Many persons perceived invitations to participate in staff develop- 
,„,,,,! or the lack of such invitations as evidence of status in the system 
„.:,! a-, confirmation that one's position in the order of things was as one 
i-»rreiv»<J it. to be. For example, assistant principals frequently obse-ved 
fodinatinq teachers were "invited" to participate in preferred 

. staff development and many took this as evidence that the 

: , ,*.,ai,ce of the role of assistant principal was on the decline. 
.... ■ conducted workshops frequently took the prerence of the 

. .. =,..„„■!,...!, an area superintendent, a building principal or some other 
• .. „ symbolic confirmation of the significance of their program 
, • •,»•• Marly, when highly visible staff development programs 
. ., visible actions, numerous strategy sessions wore 

. M >». should be invited to participate, who would lv 

o • ) 
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Insulted if they did-Oot get an invitation and so on. In effect, the 
question being asked .. "Which roles need to be confirmed by this 
activity and wha* will be the cost if such confirmation does pot take 
place?" Conversely, those who were invited to participate frequently 
engaged in conversations regarding the meaning that might be con- 
veyed if they lent their presence to the program or activity. 
Sometimes irdividuals would refrain from such activity precisely 
because they felt that their presence would be detrimental to the long- 
run health* of a program in which they believed. For example, one 
informant related the view that the worst thing that could happen to a 
program in which he/she believed was that it would become too closely 
identified with him/her since that individual had taken too many 
controversial positions on the topic at hand. In all, at least five 
instances were observed in which other individuals indicated similar 
sentiment about other programs they supported. Thus, in this system 
at least, and probably others, many persons participate or fail to 
participate precisely because lending their presence or demonstrating 
their absence confirms the role they perceive themselves as playing. 

One of the more interesting effects of this role confirmation 
incentive is that some persons seem to participate precisely so that 
they can show their antipathy to the system. For example, some of the 
most vocal and active critics of almost any and all forms of staff 
development were also some of the most active participants. For these 
persons, staff development seered to provide a forum to confirm their 
roles as organizational critics as well as a forum wherein they could 
gain assurance that who they think they are in the system is consister, 
with who others think they are. 



A second and sonfewhat overlapping confirmation*! type of Incentive 
1s the confirmation of loyalty expressed from a superordinate to a 
subordinate, sometimes from a peer to a peer, and sometimes from a sub- 
ordinate to a superordinate. For example, top level functionaries 
were "frequently observed attending staff development activities 
precisely because they wished to convey their faith and loyalty to 
those in charge of managing the activity. Indeed, the interview data 
indicate that superordi nates show a strong preference for explaining 

♦ 

why they attend staff development activities targeted on subordinates 
in terms of expression of support and Idyalty. However, there is 
substantial variation regarding the persons toward whom the loyalty is 
expressed. For example, numerous occasions were observed upon which 
superordi nates made their presence felt in order to convince workshop 
participants or other participants in staff development that the 
activity had support from above. In other instances (e.g., Joslin, 
1982), it was observed that superordinates frequently participated in 
staff development activity in order to demonstrate their loyalty to 
subordinates who were resisting substantial elements of the staff 
development program. Similat y, many instances have been observed in 
which individuals participated in staff development to provide "moral 
support" for the person in charge. Teachers sometimes sign up for 
workshops offered by other teachers so that the numbers will be 
sufficient that others will have the opportunity to hear what they have 
to say. In essence, what is being suggested is, "1 already know what, 
he or she has to say, but he or she says it. well and others should hear 
it." 

Given the dominance-subrission et>H<, that pineal'" b..»r,,:c-^. - 



structures generally.'it should not be surprising that many persons 
participate in staff development activities for no other reason than 
that they believe that somebody "above will take congizance of'their 
loyalty. Therefore, many persons participate in staff development 
activities, especially at the building level, precisely because the 
boss wants them to. For example, Joslin (1982) reports on one 
instance in which highly influential teachers participated regularly 
in a system-wide form of staff development primarily because the 
principal asked them to. Furthermore, these persons, upon finding the 
training received to be generally inappropriate to their situation, 
continued to participate because they felt that their failure to 
continue would cast their school in a bad light as opposed to schools 
that responded more positively. This is what is meant by confirmation 
of loyalty. 

The final form of confirmation that has been observed is generally 
recognized in the literature though its effects are seldom explicated. 
This form of confirmation is referred to here as confirmation of sub- 
ordination. Persons who attend renewal workshops in a ritualistic 
fashion (the evidence in this study is that there were many of these) 
and persons who are assigned to participate in staff development 
(there are few of these in the context of this study) are in effect 
confirming their subordination. The interesting thing is that, at 
least on the basis of this study, those who get involved in such 
activities seldom differentiate between those activities that cause 
then to remediate perceived deficiences and those activities that onlj 
(onfirm subordination. For example, it was frequently observed that 
principals held long and generally, tu the participants at lf.iM , 
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unsatisfactory meetings to clarify policies and procedures that only 
a few were violating. For this few, the activity could be viewed as 
confirming their Inadequacy, but for many t, e only thing that was 
confirmed was their subordination. In this system, every Wednesday 
the principals had the right to call a meeting and teachers had the 
obligation to attend. Based on Information provided by Informants 
and direct observations, 1t seems clear that many of these Wednesday 
afternoon meetings were confirmationa-1 exercises. For a few, these 
meetings may have constituted enhancement (i.e., they learned some- 
thing they didn't know or learned to do something they could not do). 
For the many, however, the primary thing that was accomplished in most 
of these meetings, at least from the perspective of the participants, 
was a confirmation of the right of the principal to hold them. after 
school for interminable meetings that were distracting to dinner plans 
and family obligations and which were personally discomforting . 

ThP si gnificance of Functions and Rewards and I n centives 

Throughout the present chapter, implicit reference has been made 
to the reasons functions and rewards and incentives provide a useful 
' way to conceptualize differences between and among various forms of 
staff development. It seems well, however, to make these reasons more 
expl icit. 

First, in the conduct of this research project, the researcher- 
have become convinced that over attending to the manifest functions rf 
staff development may lead evaluators to erroneous conclusions about the 
merit of any given form of staff development. For example, it may lead 

evaluators to conclude that programs that fail to produce the desired 
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change are without vaVue to the system and should be abandoned when in 
fact the programs may be serving very important functions that are 
unarticulated and/or unrecognized. Conversely, failure to take into 
account the pressure that any change-oriented staff development activity 
is likely to place on the maintenance of ? school may lead to an over- 
estimation of the systemic value of a program that 1s demonstrably 
effective 1n producing the change intended. For example, thu.e can be 
little doubt that one of the primary effects of many of the National 
Science Foundation sponsored summer institutes and school year 
Institutes that were prevalent during the 1960's was to make it possible 
for universities to identify and recruit high quality graduate students, 
most of whom never returned to the classroom. Given the manifest 
•intent of these programs (I.e., to improve science Instruction), such 
an unintended consequence could be viewed from the school system's 
perspective as undesirable. 

Similarly, in the f chool system studied here, it is important to 
examine the degree to which participation in and commitment to staff 
development facilitated patterns of informal communication regarding 
school policies and programs. The importance of such communication 
within a large urban school system cannot be easily dismissed. Indeed, 
even if it co» ' d be convincingly demonstrated that none of the forms of 
staff development that were studied in this research project were 
clearly effective in achieving the objectives that were officially 
intended, a reasonable case could still e ma de concerning the importance 
of staff development. A system's commitment to staff development and 
the activity generated by that commitment supports and maintains a 
pattern of communication in an informal network of relationships that is 
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essential to effective? responses to pressures for change emanating from 
the larger environment. It was frequently observed that when crisis 
situations arose, those persons "most likely to be called on to respond 
to these crises were persons who, in the past, had assumed major 
responsibility for staff development activity. It was also observed 
that these persons frequently were able to bring together configurations 
of persons to address those issues that cut across roles, organizational 
assignments and institutional affiliations. Indeed, outside of building 
level meetings, there were few instances of cross role and cross 
administrative unit interactions that were not directly or indirectly 
facilitated by some form of staff development activity. 

A second reason for the belief in the importance of distinguishing 
staff development in terms of the function served has to do with 
planning. It appears, based on this study at least, that one of the 
primary reasons many change-oriented forms of staff development fail to 
produce the changes intended is that program planners fasten their 
attention primarily on problems associated with producing change and 
tend to overlook the maintenance requirements produced by change efforts. 
For example, most specialists in staff development are ideologically 
committed to the proposition that staff development is most effective if 
it is job embedded and takes place on school time. Teachers generally 
say that they would prefer to participate in staff development activity 
during the school day. However, it was found in this study, as in Ward 
and Tikunoff's (1983), that many teachers who were provided released 
time to participate in staff development actually resented being taken 
away fron their students, even when being taken away meant nothinq more 
th.,n qoinq dnw:- the ha! 1 to a classroom other than their own. Indeed 
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Lawrence (1974) reports as one of the main findings of his review of 
research on Inservice teacher education that the Inservice programs 
most successful in accomplishing their objectives were ones that were 
scheduled at times that did not compete with but complemented other 
professional obligations of the participants and that programs 
scheduled during work hours were considerably less successful in 
achieving objectives. 

Logically, such empirical findings present designers of change- 
oriented staff development with a paradox. On one hand, designing 
staff development so that it occurs during the evening or during the 
summer sets staff development apart from the work setting and suggests 
that participation in staff development is not a part of one's job. 
On the other hand, designing staff development so that it occurs 
during the school day necessarily requires that teachers be called 
on the attend to matters that will distract them from fulfilling what, 
from their perspective, are their classroom duties. Indeed, some of 
our interview respondents, especially those involved in consultative 
roles (e.g., coordinating teachers, curriculum specialists) raported 
that one of the greatest difficulties they exnerienced was finding time 
to talk with teachers without interrupting the teachers' workday. 

This paradox does not lend itself to a simple solution, but under- 
standing that theoretically desirable forms of staff development may 
increase maintenance needs is essential in developing alternative 
designs. For example, if a particular form of change-oriented staff 
development seems to call for teachers being routinely released from 
classroom duties, the first step in implementing such a program miqht 
bP to identify, orient and train a cadre of substitute teacher- in «.h„m 
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the regular classroom'teacher had some coof^ende and over whom the 
regular classroom teacher had some degree of coj/trol i. Monies might 
more appropriately be spent to support these types of activities than 
to provide stipends to teachers to join the "pooped teacher corps" in 
after school workshops. Professionally oriented teachers and admin- 
istrator's need not be opposed to change or uncommitted to improvement 
to resist participation in activities whe-e possible long-term improve- 
ment is bought at the price of what they perceive to be inevitable 
short-term deterioration 1n the quality of instruction in their class- 
rooms . 

The reasons incentives and rewards are perceived to be a 
significant basis for distinguishing among forms of staff development 
are as follows. First, those forces that attract or Induce persons to 
participate in staff development undoubtedly shape the expectations 
they have of the activity itself. This is neither a profound nor 
novel insight, but it is Important nonetheless. It is especially im- 
portant since the form staff development takes (e.g., the place it 
is offered, the patterns of instruction employed, the roles and status 
of participants) seems to serve to actualize some types of incentives 
and suppress others. For example, Lawrence (1974) reports that staff 
development programs that emphasize skill performance objectives are 
most effective if delivered on the school site. In general, persons 
interviewed in the present study indicated that they concurred with 
the conclusions suggested by Lawrence. For example, interview 
respondents indicated that staff development activities that involved 
demonstrations in their schools with the children they taught were more 
likely to produce change in their behavior than were programs delivered 
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in some other context* Thus, it .seems reasonable to suggest that pro- 
grams that intend to encourage persons to enhance performance 
capacities or modify classroom behavior should be delivered ^>n site 
or in a context that approximates on-site experience. 

It is,. however, mistaken to assume that the only purpose of 

* 

staff development is to change teacher behavior or to Improve teacher 
performance. Such a view of staff development is inherently patho- 
logical, for it assumes that something is wrong or that there is 
something known that the participants do not understand. In effect, 
such a view of staff development centers attention almost exclusively 
on the introduction of technological change and the enhancement of 
performance to support the conditions of such changes. Such a view 
totally overlooks the potential of staff development as a mechanism 
for introducing or supporting structural change and totally ignores 
the possibility of using staff development as an intentional mechanism 
for motivating continual effort and sustaining procedures and processes 
which presently seem to be serving the system well. For example, it 
is generally accepted that one of the major frustrations of classroom 
teachers is the lack of opportunity to gain or confirm status among 
peers and colleagues on the basis of public demonstrations of competence 
to perform (Lortie, 1975; Little, 1981; Dreeben, 1970; Waller, 1932). 
Participation in staff development coupled with opportunities to 
demonstrate competence before others whose judgments are valued can 
serve to provide competent teachers with an effective vehicle for con- 
firming their competence and assuring their status. Indeed, many 
persons interviewed in the present study indicated, directly or in- 
'lirectlv, that one of the re son' they valued some forms r.« sUH 
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development over others was that some forms provided them with an 
opportunity to show others what they were capable of doing. As one 
teacher put the matter. "The thfng I like about this programjs that 
ft gives me the opportunity to show others what 1 am doing and to find 
out what they think about It. AH teachers think they're pretty good, 
and It's good to have someone other than kids agree with you." In a 
time when teaching 1s apparently becoming less attractive to able and 
assertive persons, using staff development as a means, at least within 
schools, of enhancing the status of the competent and confirming the 
competence of teachers may be a desirable and appropriate goal. 

There are also other reasons that Incentives are Important. It 
is generally acknowledged that staff development is more effective when 
those who are to be recipients of the activity are involved In problem 
identification, program design, and decisions regarding how programs 
will be delivered. At least, a part of the reason for this condition 
is that participant involvement tends to clarify goals and objectives 
for the participants and creates investment and commitment to courses 
of action outlined. There can be little doubt that programs that 
develop and sustain positive and active participant commitment are, in 
the long run, more effective than those that depend on passive compliance 
The difficulty, of course, is in developing strategies to gain such 
' positive comment. How. for example, does one induce a faculty that 
has had no experience in shared problem identification, shared goal 
setting and program planning to undertake such a task in the beginning? 
Again, there is no easy answer to such questions, hut if one considers 
the range of rewards that can be used to induce participation, one is 
in a hotter position to make conscious decisions that may result in * 
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movement from passive Compliance to active commitment. For example, 
1n one of the programs studied in this project (see Whitford, 1981; 
Joslin, 1982), the early stages *bf the project depended almost entirely 
on three forms of inducement. First, some. people became involved 
because they felt, an obligation to assure that their faculty was 
represented. For others, the primary inducement was a stipend or the 
opportunity to receive credit toward a master's degree. In interviews 
with program participants, very few people were found who initially 
participated because they felt the program would improve their know- 
ledge or skills, Indeed, most of those who initially participated 
indicated that they agreed to do so even though they did not know why 
the program was being put in place or what was involved. The way the 
program was designed, however, participants were provided numerous 
opportunities to gain or confirm status (e.g., participants frequently 
'presented demonstration lessons to other teachers, to nationally known 
consultants and to top level administrators). The program also 
provided opportunities for building level skill development and. in- 
class consultation as well as cross building visitation and support 
groups. 

By the end of the second year of implementation of this program, 
many persons who had initially entered it for calculative reasons were 
positively committed to it. The consequence was that by the time 
resources to support stipends and credit opportunities were no longer 
available, there were more teachers actively seeking opportunities to 
participate in the program than was the case when the claims of loyalty 
or subordinate roles were the primary inducers to participate. The 
tey here seems to have been that wittingly or not the program designers 
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created a condition within the. context of the program that actualized 
incentives that were not present to induce Initial participation. 

Conversely, another program was observed that relied primarily 
on monetary rewards and easy access as a means of inducing partici- 
pation. However, this program provided no systematic means to confirm 
status or advance careers and most other forms of teacher incentives 
were not considered in the program design. In the Initial stages, 
numerous persons seized on the opportunities provided. It quickly 
became apparent to those who designed the program (i.e., the Incentive 
Pay Program mentioned earlier) that many persons were participating 
for no other reason than to attain a salary increment. Consequently, 
the program was redesigned. The economic incentive was retained, but 
the ease of access was reduced. The result was a dimunition of interest 
in participation ,in the program. 

In sum, what is suggested is that by attending to the incentives 
created by various forms of program design, program planners might well 
be able to develop programs that, over time, become increasingly 
attractive to participants whose initial involvement is at best passive 

and at worst negative. 

For program evaluators, incentives are also important. For 
example, in the present study it was observed that, in general, 
secondary teachers responded quite differently to particular forms of 
staff development than did elementary teachers. As mentioned earlier, 
many secondary teachers objected to workshops and building level 
meetings that emphasized process goals, whereas elementary teachers 
tended to place greater value on such workshops. Undoubtedly, pa. 1 of 
this difference had to do with the general orientation M sn.-nJ.,.. 
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teachers as contrasted with the orientation of elementary school . 
teachers. It seems to be the case that elementary teachers, as a rule, 
are more comfortable with developmental activities, whereas some 
secondary teachers see, developmental activities as "mickey mouse." 
However, there may be more here. While it is the case that both" . 
elementary teachers and secondary teachers spend most of their occu- 
pational lives behind closed doors with relatively young students, the 
conditions.of employment of secondary teachers provide many more 
opportunities for adult-adult interactions than do the conditions of 
employment of elementary teachers. In the school system studied here, 
for example, all secondary teachers had at least one free period which 
many spent in the teachers' lounge working on papers and conversing 
with colleagues. Elementary teachers were not routinely provided such 
opportunities. Consequently, opportunities for adult-adult communication 
probably provided more psychic rewards for elementary teachers than for 

secondary teachers. 

Observations made during the course of this study as well as our 
review of the literature on teacher centers Indicate that, in general, 
elementary teachers are more responsive to teacher centers than are 
secondary teachers. There are undoubtedly many reasons why this is so, 
but one of the reasons may be that the secondary school teachers' lounge 
and the uncommitted' lunch period meet, for secondary teachers, many of 
the psychic needs that elementary teachers find best met in the atmos- 

phere of a teacher center. 

Thus, evaluators and designers of staff development programs as 
well a, those who implement such programs need to be sensitive to the 

,,.„ihility that the context of the work place may actualize very 
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different Incentives 'for participation in staff development, and the 
degree to which these Incentives are effectively responded to by the 
staff development program probacy goes far to explain, why a, program 
is perceived by some to be attractive or effective, whereas others 
perceive it to be unattractive or ineffective. Persons who enter a 
program seeking opportunities for status enhancement may respond 
positively to one form of program design, whereas persons entering 
the'program primarily to enhance skills may find another design more 
desirable. Variations in incentives, and variations in the mixture of 
incentives present among participants clearly shape the values they 
bring to their own evaluation of the merit and worth of a given 
program or activity. 
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Chapter Four 

Direction, Coordination, and Control: 
Three Key Aspects of Staff Development 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting program evaluators 
is determining whether the program being evaluated was in fact imple- 
mented 1n the way intended. Indeed, numerous researchers (e.g., 
Gross et al., 1970; Sarason, 1971) have suggested that one of the 
more plausible explanations for the failure of a program to produce 
intended results is that the program was in fact never really installed 
Saying that a program was implemented does not make it. so. 

In the present study, numerous instances were found .in which it 
was easy to' document that the intended design of staff development 
programs was never fully implemented and sometimes never implemented 
at all. For example, the original intention of the Incentive Pay 
Program mentioned earlier was to have pr1r:i pal s and building coor- 
dinating teachers work with classroom teachers in systematically 
assessing staff development needs. Based on these assessments, the 
intention was to develop uniquely tailored staff development programs 
and to pay individuals for successfully completing these programs. 
Over a three-year period, the character of this program changed to the 
point that 1t evolved into a middle step on a salary scale In which 
teachers were rewarded for pursuing standard programs based on the 
established curriculum of colleges and universities. Thus, over time, 

°s 
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what began as an individualized program controlled exclusively by the 
school system became a standardized program Controlled by another , 
agency (institutions of higher Education). This case and others like 
it have led to the conclusion that the inability to maintain direction 
is one of the most persistent problems confronting the staff develop- 
ment enterprise. Furthermore, this difficulty seemed clearly related 
to the inability of those charged with the responsibility to 
effectively coordinate action relevant to programs and to control the 
resources necessary to support that action. 

In Chapter Two, some of the reasons for these difficulties were 
pointed to (e.g., the way power and authority related to staff develop- 
ment were distributed). In Chapter Three, at least by implication, 
some other sources of difficulty were pointed to (e.g., the diverse 
functions staff development is called upon to serve and the diverse 
sets of incentives individuals bring to staff development). The 
purpose of this chapter is to bring these scattered explanations to- 
gether into a more coherent whole. It is intended that this more 
holistic picture present the reader with a conceptual framework which 
might facilitate both the design and evaluation of staff development 
programs. 

This framework proceeds from a number of assumptions. These are: 
(1) In most cases, the official intentions of staff development 
programs have to do with inducing or supporting change or improvement 
efforts. For good and logical and bad and illogical reasons, courses 
of action are mapped out, intended, activities are designed and resource 
needs (e.g., personnel requirements, time requirements) are specified. 
To determine whether or not a particular form of staff development has 



had Us intended effects, it is first necessary to demonstrate that 
the program was able to maintain the direction intended or that shifts 
in direction were made because formative assessments indicated that 
for the program to produce its intended outcomes such shifts were 
appropriate. In sum, it is assumed that a first order effect and a 
primary criterion for evaluating staff development programs is the 
extent to which the program is able to maintain the direction intended 
and to resist pressure to change direction except in the light of 
evidence that the present direction is not achieving intended effects . 

(2) The ability of an organization or a program to maintain 
direction is in part dependent upon the ability to unify action (i.e., 
coordination) in such a way as to maximize mutually supportive activity 
and to minimize competitive and/or mutually exclusive actions. Thus, 
another effect or criterion for staff development that must be assessed 
is the ability to coordinate action in the direction intended . 

(3) The ability to coordinate action is in part, at least, 
determined by the extent to which those who are called on to provide 
such coordination are in positions that permit them to exercise direct 
or indirect control over the resources needed to suppo rt the actions 
the intended direction suggest . 

The three assumptions listed above suggest three types of evaluative 
questions. Examples of these questions are: 

(1) What is the evidence that the program under study was able to 
maintain the directions intended (e.g., Were meetings held when they 
were supposed to be held? Were assignments done? Were appropriate 
personnel assig^sd?)? When directional changes were undertaken, what 
were the bases of these changes? For example, when a decision was made 
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t0 cancel a meeting Or change the format of a presentation, was the 
aedslon made primarily to satisfy political forces or because 
evidence Indicated that the pledge or rtlll. to be devel oped- wool d 
be more effectively transmitted under changed conditions? 

(2) What is the evidence that program activity proceeds in a way 
that is mutuary supportive and mutually reinforcing and that in the 
,on, run. at least, .11 of those associated with the program share a 
co-on perception regarding the goals, purposes and intentions of the 
program, Furthermore, what is the evidence that those who participate 
in the program come to value, embrace and accept as legitimate (i.e., 
Hghtful) the goals of the program and the actions the program retires 

., them, What is t dence that the resources retired or planned 

are in fact delivered, the personnel planned are in fact assigned. 

, nd the time allocated is in fact available and are th sources 

«d. available within a time frame that is consistent with the in- 

t ntions of the program? 

(3) Do those who are responsible for coordinating the program 
h ave the authority to c-.nd.th. presence of resources, materials. 
and personnel or to influence those who do have such control, Do staff 

oevelopment personnel have the authority to impo ctions on those^ 

wh0 fail to deliver desired resources, for exampl a consultant 

Ml. to appear, do tho ponsible for program coordination have any 

official authority to impose sanctions, If individuals fail to carry 
out USKS and assignments, what sanctions are available to those in 

Are staff development personnel in a position 
charge of coordination, Are smtt u 

t 4 . orovided by important "others in 

to ensure that necessary support is proviaeo 

t mo artiuitv to the school ano/or 
terms of reinforcing the importance of the activity 
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school district? Is there sufficient control present to ensure that 
stated performance expectations of participants and providers will be 
assessed in a reasonable fashion, reinforced as important, and tran- 
slated into specific implementation measures? 

Determining that a staff development program is able to maintain 
direction does not assure that the program will be effective. However, 
the inability to maintain direction practically assures that the pro- 
gram cannot be effective in the ways iptended. At the very least, it 
assures that the program designed is not the program being evaluated. 
Similarly, assuring that programs are well coordinated does not assure 
that the programs will be effective. For example, voluntary workshops 
held after school with a single instructor are relatively-easy to 
coordinate. Indeed, it is probably the case that such workshops are a 
preferred mode of delivering inservice because they are easy to 
coordinate. However, determining whether this type of workshop is the 
most effective necessitates evaluation of many other dimensions. 

Finally, it is not suggested that the ability to control resources 
necessarily produces effective programs. For example, one of the ways 
the school system studied here dealt with the issue of control of in- 
service was to delegate control to colleges and universities (i.e., 
.field based degree' programs) . Through the expedience of delegation, 
control over program activity and actions was relatively well assured. 
Instructors were assigned as a part of regular course load, grades were 
used as rewards for compliance with expectations and the routinized 
control structures of college programs were simply transposed to the 
school system. Control, therefore, was usually not a problem. Yet 
many college programs and courses were disparaged by many participants 
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as being ineffective 'in that much that was delivered was perceived to 
have little relationship to the job related needs of teachers and 
administrators. ** r " 

Potential Effectiveness 

In his book, The Sociology of Teaching (1932), Willard Waller 
admonished students of education to .acknowledge that they were generally 
ignorant regarding the processes of schooling and suggested that the 
quest for precise statistical formulations regarding these processes 
might be misguided. He went on to state that "in the present state of 
our our science, (one) cannot hope to get very far ahead of common 
sense and (one) is. usually fortunate if (one) does not fall behind it." 
(p. 3). It is suggested here that the present state of science in 
regard to staff development processes in schools is no further advanced 
than was our understanding of the schooling processes at the time of 
Waller's writings (1932). Our perspective at this time begins from a 
common sense approach. But, to that common sense perspective, we can 
add new understanding to the complexity of staff development processes. 
The following conclusions provide a starting point. 

First, at tte present state of our understanding of staff develop- 
ment, the complex interactions of schools and schooling processes 
virtually preclude* the development of a causal framework that assumes 
that staff development is a cause and that some form of student outcome 
is an effect. Staff development is only one small component of those 
actions and activities in schools that have effects on students. 



UtnHip, such as those of Stallings (1979) and Good and Grou'ws (1979) 
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Second, in Isolated and controlled situations, it is possible to 
.determine the extent. to which particular forms of staff development 
have intended effects. Bruce Joyce (1980), for example, har 
identified a variety of training components (e.g., modeling, corrective 
feedback) that must be present if one is to systematically impact upon 
teacher behavior in the classroom. Understanding what these components 
are can help set the direction for staff development (i.e., indicate 
what one sbould do). However, knowing what one should do or what one 
wants to do does not assure that one can do these things in the complex 
environment of schools. The critical question (i.e., the "can do" 
question) is determined by the ability of the staff development pro- 
gram under study to maintain direction. Furthermore, the maintenance 
of direction is dependent upon the ability to coordinate action and 
control resources in the direction that is intended. Thus, it is 
argued that among the most critical questions confronting staff 
developers and those who evaluate staff development programs are 
questions, largely unaddressed, that have to do with the ability of the 
program to maintain direction, the ability to coordinate action aimed 
at that direction and the ability to control the resources needed to 
support that direction. 

Given this view, the question then becomes "What are the differences 
that seem to make a difference in the capacity of staff development pro- 
grams and activities to maintain direction, to coordinate activities 
and to control resources in ways that are supportive of that direction?" 
The presence of these capacities does not assure program effectiveness, 
but the absence of these capacities may well make other evaluative 
•criteria meaningless. In the broadest sense, the answer provided by 
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the present study 1s fat the .primary determents of the .bllUy of 
, staff development program to maintain direction and/or to purpose- 
ly alter direction are (a) tjje way the staff development pregra m 
or ,rtivitv is e^.HHpd in the au thnHtv structure of the_school 
system and (b) the -y the staff devejogent program or activity is 
related to the rewa rd structure of the school^vstem- The intent of 
the remainder of this chapter is to more fully explicate the meaning 
of this conclusion. This requires us to look again at the issues of 
legitimacy, authenticity,. and distribution of rewards. 

iP oitimacv. Aut^ntieitv. and D ^,ih„tion °f Awards 

To understand the operation of staff development in school systems, 
at least In the school system studied here, three conditions must be 
taken Into account. First, the legitimate (i.e.. rightful) goal of 
schools is. to provide for the education of children, whereas the • 
legitimate (I.e.. rightful) goal of staff development 1s to provide for 
the education of adults. The consequence is that staff development can 
only be legitimized in schools to the extent that the activities assoc- 
iated with staff development can be intellectually, conceptually or 
empirically linked to the education of children. 

Second, one must take into account the fact that in the end 
teachers are employees of school systems. As employees they are ex- 
pected to pursue goals and engage in performances that are valued by 
the system or which are viewed as. important or necessary by those wUh 
authority in the system. At the same time, teachers are members of an 
occupational group that is or aspires to be a profession. Thus, many 
teachers are ideologically committed to the proposition that as 
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professionals they should have considerable autonomy in making judgments 
about the kinds of services they will deliver and the way in which those 
services will be delivered "* .-" 

Sociologists have long observed that there is a necessary tension 
between employing organizations and professionals (e.g., Merton, 1968; 
Corwin, 1965; Schlechty, 1976). Furthermore, sociologists have 
observed that the interests and needs of all employees whether or not 
the employees are professionals are sometimes not in harmony with the 
needs and expectations of the organization. Gouldner (1980), for 
example, writes, "A stress on authenticity implies that a concern with 
the claims of society (or organizations) is necessary but not enough 
either for the fulfillment of individuals or even for the effective 
operation of society " (p. 424). 

Tnus, another social fact that must be taken into account in 
understanding direction, control, and coordination of staff develop- 
ment programs in schools is that there is potential antagonism between 
programs directly related to the authentic needs of teachers, both as 
persons and professionals, and the requirements that organizations 
place on employees. Thus, one of the major problems that must be con- 
fronted in developing systems of coordination and control of staff 
development programs is the problem of reconciling the legitimate 
requirements that the organization imposes on its employees with the 
authentic needs of teachers as persons and professionals. 

Finally, schools are systems of scarce rewards. School personnel, 
however, are frequently called on to "work overtime" or engage in some 
task that calls upon one to go "above and beyond the call of duty." 
Differential rewards (e.g., pay, higher status, public recognition) are 
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needed to encourage s^h performances. Unfortunately, administrators 
generally do not have access to such rewards, except through po- 
optatlon of the rewards attached to staff development. Indeed, one of 
the most profound realities 1s that 1n a system of scarce rewards 
• where there are few flexible incentives to be used to maintain the 
system, most of the flexible Incentives are attached to staff ievelop- 
ment activities. The consequence is that responding to maintenance 
needs becom.es an overwhelming part of the mission of staff development. 

The Question of Legitimacy 

It is a fact of organizational life that those who are in a 
position to control the allocation of resources and render evaluations 
that count (I.e.. evaluations that make a difference in the life 
chances of Individuals and the organizational chances of programs) are 
1n a position to determine, at least in the short run. what programs, 
activities and performances will be considered legitimate (i.e.. 
HghtfuD. in organizations, a program 1s legitimate to the extent that 
. those who have control over resources are 1111.9 to allocate those re- 
sources to support program activity and to the extent that those who 
Have evaluative authority concur that the goals pursued by the program^ 
. re rightful . Given this avowedly pragmatic definition of legitimacy, 
the following suggestions are made, based on our study and our under- 
standing of the relevant merature. regarding the ways in which program 
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legitimacy affects the coordination, direction, and control of staff 
development programs. 

1. So long as those who control scarce resources. are also those 
who exercise evaluative authority, it is likely that program direction 
will be maintained and the coordination and control problems will be 
minimized . 

2. When control over the resources needed to support program 
activity is dispersed or when evaluative authority relevant to the pro- 
gram is diffuse, directional problems and problems of coordination and 
control are increased. 

3. When the authority structure that governs the allocation of 
resources is separate from the authority structure that governs the way 
evaluations are made and acted on, the ability to maintain program 
coordination, direction, and control is greatly compromised. 

In summary, these conclusions suggest that for programs to be 
effective, program activity must be acknowledged as legitimate in the 
authority structure that governs the way evaluative decisions are made. 
Furthermore, as the following discussion will indicate, when those with 
authority over resources render judgments that are not supported by 
those with evaluative authority, those with evaluative authority will 
finally determine what forms of program activity are legitimate. 
Finally, the analysis presented in the following discussion will demon- 
strate that because of the way schools are presently organized, those 
with evaluative authority are likely to be located in positions that 
emphasize maintenance functions as oppose d to change functions. Thus, 
there is a tendency to evaluate most highly those programs and activ- 
ities that contribute most to keeping things from getting worse. 
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Concurrently, there is a tendency to. devalue most of those programs 
that divert resources from the existing maintenance system or place 
additional pressures on this system (e.g., change and improvement 
efforts). 

It is important that the reader understand that it is -not being 
suggested here that those with evaluative authority are conservative 
defenders of the status quo or that they are not interested in change 
and improvement. What is being suggested is that the scarcity of 
rewards available in school systems, especially discretionary rewards, 
places considerable pressure on the maintenance system. Though 
ideologues and publics may demand that schools get better and teachers 
improve, they seldom couple these demands with additional resources. 
Furthermore, given the scarcity of discretionary rewards to support 
necessary maintenance functions, when additional resources are made 
available (e.g., a grant is procured), there is a strong drive for the 
reward-starved maintenance system to co-opt these rewards simply to 
keep on keeping on (see, for example, Corwin, 1973). Those who would 
change schools might do well to consider their first aid lessons. It 
does little good to engage in elaborate surgery if the patient stops 
breathing. The first thing that must be done is to assure the main- 
tenance of vital signs. Similarly, when the demands for change and the 
demands for accountability are placing so many school personnel under 
stress, it should not be surprising that those with evaluative 
authority give preference to using resources in ways that offset the 
deleterious effects of these demands (e.g., rewarding teachers for 
past service above and beyond the call of duty). 
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Illustrative Cases ; 

In the conduct of this research project, numerous Instances were 
Identified In which the nature of legitimating structures hcdj. clear 
impact on the way staff development programs were coordinated and 
controlled and the ability of programs to maintain direction. Many of 
these instances are commonplace and similar cases have already received 
attention in the literature. For example. Corwin (1973) has observed 
that Teacher Corps projects that located the control of resources out- 
side the authority structure of schools (e.g.. in universities) seemed 
m0 re likely to produce change than did those in which control of 
resources was located within the school system. This 1s a clear 
Illustration of the tendency. of the maintenance system of schools to 
co-opt resources committed to change. 

However, in the present study, it was found that there were numer- 
ous instances in which change-oriented efforts did have systematic 
effects, at least to the extent that they maintained direction and 
problems of coordination and control were minimized. In each of these 
cases, furthermore, resources were controlled within the school system. 
However. In cases In which direction, coordination, and control were 
maintained, the activity was rendered legitimate not only by the 
.lloctlon of resources but also by support within the evaluative 
system (e.g.. the installation of the reading management system described 
earlier and the case reported by Josim. 1982). 

What is more Important, perhaps. 1s that in the course of this re- 
search project rous cases were observed In which those with direct 

control over resources (e.g.. program directors with fiscal authority. 
WO rxshop instructors and sometimes Instructors 1n college courses) made 
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decisions regarding cWses of. action that were later reversed by 
persons with evaluative authority (e.g., building principals, area 
superintendents),* but there was'seldom a case 1n which those wtth 
fiscal authority and no evaluative authority were able to reverse 
"decisions of those with evaluative authority. Furthers, in those 
few instances in which reversals did occur, those with fiscal authority, 
generally were able to appeal to son* super evaluative authority for 
the basis ,f the reversal of the decision. For example, project 
directors with fiscal authority for funds allocated through state and 
federal projects were someti.es able to induce principals and top level 
administrators to support actions they .1*t otherwise have resisted on 
the basis that guidelines required It and/or funds would be lost if 
they did not do it. Thus, those with evaluative authority in school 
sys te,s seem to be influenced by those with fiscal authority primarily 
when those with fiscal authority could identify » higher order evaluator 
who would be displeased. ration, therefore, seemsjojejthe 
Himar^ni^ w^th^t^^ 
■ established^u^^ 
e^ati^uthori^^ 

thejiro^amisj^^ 

difficult to maintain. For example, it was not unusuai to 
observe Instances in which fiscal resources were made available to 
' p rovi de substitute teachers so that teachers could attend staff develop- 
. rae nt only to have line administrators cancel the use of substitute 

teachers for this purpose. In one instance, a federal project director 
9 ained permission to pay principals a stipend for attending a Saturday 
workshop (see Whitford. 1981). Those with evaluative authority vetoed 
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the action as Inappropriate since It was felt that this constituted 
double-dipping on the part of twelve month employees. At the same 
time, those with evaluative authority did not think U.was legitimate 
or desirable to command the presence of principals at the Saturday 
workshop or to provide school time for such activity. The effect was 
that only those building principals who were willing to volunteer we 
Involved 1n the program, and a substantial portion of the funds were 

returned to the funding agency. 

Under' such conditions, program designers quickly come to under- 
stand that 1t is not enough to have fiscal resources and control over 
those resources. In addition, one must have the cooperation of those 
who have evaluative authority and/or must have evaluative authority 
oneself. Perhaps this is one of the reasons that building level 
activity that has the support of the principal seems to be one of the 
most effective forms of staff development activity. The office of 
building principal is. after all. the lowest level in the organization 
in which evaluative authority and authority over resources is likely 
to be combined in one organizational unit. And. it is the congruence 
between fiscal authority and evaluative authority that seems to 
determine whether a program will have sufficient legitimacy to proceed 
in intended directions. 

Reward Structures 

If one is to understand how staff development operates in schools, 
one must understand how such activities are associated with the reward 
structure of the school . There are several conditions that seem to be 
typical . 
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First, in most schools, rewards that can be purposefully distrib- 
uted on a differential basis (e.g., merit pay increases, promotions, 
opportunities for travel) are scarce. The way schools, are opgantzed 
and the way the teaching occupation is structured make rewards generally 
/ scarce, and those rewards that do exist are likely to be distributed 
equally among categories of employees (e.g., salary increments based 
on experience). 

Second, to the extent that schools do differentiate among employees 
in terms of rewards, especially monetary rewards, this differentiation 
is more likely to be based on participation in staff development than 
on any other condition. Indeed, the idea of differentiating among 
employees for pay purposes on any basis other than participation in 
continuing education (and experience) is ideologically repugnant to 
many teachers . 

Third, opportunities for status rewards are also closely linked 
with participation In continuing education. For example, If one aspires 
to move from the ranks of teachers to the ranks of administrators, one 
must pursue a course of graduate study. 

Staff development is related to the reward structure of schools in 
other ways as well. For example, due to federal funding policies and 
lobbying efforts by teacher organizations, there is a growing feeling 
among teachers that any continuing education activity they undertake 
other than that which occurs on school time should be rewarded with 
direct payment in the form of salary supplements or stipends. Another 
examples is the fact that colleges and universities have frequently 
used the right to participate in continuing education as a means of 
inducing teachers to do work they (the IHE's) need to have done. Many 
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colleges provide teachers with tuition remission in exchange for super- 
vising student teachers. Furthermore, along with the personal 
satisfaction one might gain from participation in college coufses and 
the opportunity for self-improvement that these courses may provide, 
the fact that such courses can produce increases in salary is also an 
important consideration. 

In addition, more subtle forms of reward seem to get attached to 
participation in continuing education activity. For example, much of 
the activity sponsored by teacher centers seems to be associated with 
the psychic rewards gained through instructing other adults and the 
honor one gains for being acknowledged by one's peers as being success- 
ful in the enterprise. The visibility one gains from participating in 
(or better yet. taking a leadership role in) system-wide inservice can 
also be highly valued by classroom teachers who desire to move up in 
the system! for such visibility is often a prerequisite to upward 
mobility (e.g.. promotions, transfer to a preferred school). 

In sum. the way schools are organized creates a condition in which 
participation in continuing education is a powerful force in determining 
the degree to which one will gain access to those few differential re- 
wards that are available in the system. Since such rewards are scarce 
in schools., this relationship is an important one. 

It is also important to understand that the way continuing education 
is embedded in the reward structure of schools makes it difficult for 
building level staff to exercise control over how these rewards will be 
distributed or to whom they will be extended. The financial resources 
of schools are seldom controlled at the building level. Furthermore, 
even when building administrators and staff are granted some autonomy 
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with regard to .budgets, this autonomy is usually limited by proscrip-. 
tive guidelines which border on being- prescriptive. The fact that 
school buildings frequently appear to operate as relatively-autonomous 
units sometimes serves to distract attention from the fact that most 
• material rewards and many symbolic rewards available to support 
continuing education are controlled by or located in organizational 
units that transcend the confines of the local building unit and some- 
5 times the school system. For example, few building principals or 
faculties are in a position to determine the content of college courses 
or the performance in which one must engage to complete those courses. 
These determinations are a jealously guarded prerogative of institutions 
of higher education. Thus, teachers who would pursue the courses 
associated with graduate degrees must comply with the performance ex- 
pectations of colleges and universities not those of a school faculty. 

Similarly, the offering of stipends, tuition remission, and 
release time are all typically controlled at levels beyond the building 
level. Sometimes these controls are located at or below the level of 
' the school board (e.g., the Superintendent or someone to whom he/she 
delegates authority) and sometimes these controls are located outside 
the school system (e.g., IHE's, state education agencies, federal 
agencies, or private foundations). Frequently, these controls are 
lodged in offices concerned more with budgets and auditing procedures 
than with programmatic considerations. Unfortunately, those in 
positions to conduct audits and those who must respond to audits find 
it inconvenient to give others discretionary authority. Rather, their 
tendency is to promulgate guidelines that provide protection against 
the worse possible case. Such accounting procedures generally emanate 
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from the system leveV'V outside the system, thus limiting the 
discretionary authority of those at the building level to reward par- 
ticipation in continuing educatTon (Whitford, 1981). . 

The result of this condition is that those building level units 
that are most likely to gain access to the rewards associated with job- 
related continuing education and at the same time maintain control 
over the shape of the activities in which they will participate are 
those buildings that have "system-wide" administrators and/or teachers. 
For example, in this study it was observed that school buildings and 
intermediate administrative units that had as their chief administrator 
persons with prior experience in central office administration roles or 
who had served on system-wide committees seemed to have had available 
to them more discretionary resources to support continuing education 
activity than those without such experiences. It is, of course, possible 
•that this differential was based upon favoritism and associated with 
Informal influence networks. The data do not make it possible to 
definitively rule out this possibility. However, there is some evidence 
in this instance to indicate that access to^system-wide resources to 
support staff development (e.g., opportunities to participate in high 
demand system-wide workshops with limited enrollment) was attributable 
to the fact that building level administrators and/or staff development 
specialists who had had prior experience at the central office better 
knew where to seek information and acted on that information with more 
dispatch than did administrators and staff development specialists who 
had not had system-wide experience. There was no evidence that system 
level personnel initiated action toward those who received more favorable 
responses any more than they did toward those who received less favorable 
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responses. Further^, the d.U mU It abundantly clear that persons 
wh0 participated 1. system-wide staff development activities were 
more likely to participate in other activities, at least in part 
because participation made them more aware of other opportunities, 
while those who did not participate were less aware. It is this 
quality of "being aware" of what resources are available and how they 
can be used that is referred to here as being "system-wise." 

There are. in addition, a number of other important consequences 
that flow 'from the way staff development and continuing education are 
embedded in the reward structure. First, given the scarcity of dif- 
ferential rewards available in schools, and given that participation 
in continuing education is (a) one of the clearest ways to access 
these rewards, and (b) one of the few legitimate means by which re- 
wards can be distributed on an unequal basis, continuing education 
policy and procedures become subject to a variety of pressures and 
interests that are only tangentially concerned with instructional 
improvement and/or professional growth. For example, there can be 
mtle doubt that linking pursuit of graduate degrees to different, al 
salary increments encourages some teachers and administrators to 
pursue such degrees for no other reason than to advance on the salary 
scale or gain promotion. That the pursuit of such study could, should, 
or might lead to professional growth and improved instruction is not 
denied. However, one would be naive to assume that present conditions 
do not encourage a great deal of ritualism whereby teachers and 
administrators "tolerate" a wide range of ij^levant (from their 
perspective, at least) courses in order to achieve their primary 
goal, a promotion or salary increment. 
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Furthermore. In.; time when college enrollments are declining 
(especially In education) and'the worth of salary Increments 1s 
diminishing, there 1s strong pressure on teachers, administrators, 
and higher education personnel to engage In an unspoken conspiracy 
to assure easy, access to what few rewards there are In exchange for 
job-saving enrollments in college programs. The fear that such a 
"conspiracy" Is already under way Is certainly widespread among 
educators and some school boards. 

A second consequence of the way job-related continuing education 
is embedded in the reward structure of schools is that there 1s con- 
siderable pressure to use the rewards attached to participation to 
support many activities other than or 1n addition to those for which 
the rewards are intended. For example, a routine procedure in the 
school system studied here 1s that school system perscnnel negotiate 
for credit (renewal credit and sometimes college credit) for faculty 
"who take active roles In the preparation of regional accreditation 
studies. (The authors are aware of at least four states 1n which 
this is a co»on procedure.) One need not deny the potential value 
of regional accreditation studies a* staff development to inquire as 
to why. the rewards one receives for giving time above and beyond the 
routine job requirements are those rewards associated with continuing 
education (e.g.. renewal credit). Is it because there Is a logical 
connection between what must be done and the continuing growth of 
teachers, or 1s it because in a system of scarce rewards, one uses the 
available rewards to do what one must? 

There are. in addition, more blatant illustrations of how the 
reward structure is co-opted to support progra^atic concerns other 
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than, and sometimes in competition with, the development of systematic 
continuing education programs! For example, as McDonald (1981) notes, 
colleges and universities have a vested Interest in maintaining the 
link between the pursuit of graduate degrees and salary increments 
precisely because this linkage serves to maintain college enrollments. 
Similarly, building principals in the school system studied here 
use stipend producing workshops, travel to conferences, and released 
time as a means of rewarding teachers for past performance rather 
than as a means of assuring continuing growth. 2 Thus, in effect, 
participation 1n continuing education, especially if that participation 
Involves stipends/tuition remission or graduate credit leading to 
salary increments, functions-or can function-as a proxy for merit 
pay. 

A third consequence of the relationship of continuing education 
to the reward structure 1n schools is that the nature of this re- 
lationship can serve to enhance latent sources of conflict In school, 
activate (for good or ill) competitive actions between and among 
school building, departments, and administrative units, and foster 
feelings of relative deprivation among groups that are structurally 
denied access to the rewards that are available. 

For example, state and federal programs intended to address equity 
issues in the school system studied here were typically focused more 

2 BeC ause these rewards are distributed on an ex post facto basis, 
individuals can not anticipate receiv "9 "em Thu . the v M o 
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at the elementary school level than at the secondary school level. 
In addition, these programs typically placed considerable emphasis 
on the provision of rewards ^participation in continuing education 
activities, including stipends, tuition remission, graduate credit and 
advanced degrees. The fact that secondary teachers were largely pre- 
cluded from participation became a source of resentment. This condition 
also served to reinforce among secondary teachers a pre-existing view 
that "Whatever staff development is, it has more to do with elementary 
teachers than secondary teachers." Thus, the structure of the reward 
system, which is often shaped by system goals and priorities and goals 
derived from sources outside the system, can drive an even deeper 
wedge between groups in schools (in this case elementary and secondary 
teachers) and create negative as well as positive affect toward the 
job-related continuing education enterprise. 

With regard to the tendency of the linkage between system rewards 
and continuing education to enhance competition between buildings or 
between departments or intermediate school districts, one needs to 
take into account the fact that control over these rewards is typically 
located outside these lower units. Thus, decisions about the distri- 
bution of the rewards are decisions regarding which units will or will 
not enjoy a relatively advantageous position vis-a-vis the reward 
structure. For example, if a school building is designated as a pilot 
center for one or another project and a part of the project involves 
systematic continuing education leading to advanced degrees, other 
faculties and administrators are likely to be resentful of those in 
the preferred building. (Numerous instances of such resentment were 
observed in the course of the present study.) Furthermore, this 
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resentment m become;suff1ciently strong to exert pressure on the 
central administration to distrubute resources among buildings in 
an equalizing fashion. Given the scarcity, In an absolute sense, of 
such resources and rewards, the effect may be to dilute the Impact 
.of the rewards available to the point that there is little effect in 
any building. 

mention should be given to another example which relates to the 
aforementioned concept of "relative deprivation". Over the years of 
this study', it was frequently observed that the colleges and 
universities that served the school system seemed to find it easier 
to operate site-based programs -and Courses for specialists (e.g., read- 
ing specialists, special educators and school administrators) than 
programs and courses that required cooperation from liberal arts 
faculties. The consequence was that persons who were pursuing degrees 
in reading, special education and administration were more frequently 
able to access appropriate courses on the school site, whereas those 
who were pursuing programs in secondary English, mathematics, science 
and so on were required to commute to campuses. Furthermore, the 
nberal arts faculties on university compuses seemed much !ess Inclined 
to adjust their teaching schedules to accomodate these commuter students 
than did those in education departments. 

toong the results of this condition were that some teachers per- 
ceived that school sponsored and/or supported continuing education, 
especially that which led to degrees and salary increments, was reserved 
for special and select categories of persons. In addition, the fact 
that most of the programs delivered to the school were taught by 
professors of education and seldom by liberal arts professors reinforced. 
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especially among oldef secondary teachers, the stigma that is sometimes 
attached to extension programs regarding ''inferior quality." Un- 
pleasant though 1t may be for educators, it is a fact that many 
teachers'view education courses with disdain, and degrees that rely 
primarily on education courses are seen by many as "inferior." 

In sum, given the way continuing education is related to the 
reward structure of schools, job-related continuing education is 
called on to serve many functions in addition to providing for the 
systematic' improvement of instruction. The failure to distinquish 
among these functions seems to lead to considerable confusion about 
who should control what and at whose expense. 
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Chapter Five 

» 

Enhancing! the Potential of Staff Development: 
j A Point of View 

/ 

In the preceding chapters, the intent was to describe how staff 
development functions in one relatively large urban school system. 
Given th j description, some explanations as to why things occur as 
they do were also offered. The purpose of this final chapter is to 
use the preceding description and analysis as a basis for making 
some concrete suggestions regarding how staff development might be 
improved. While our suggestions are based primarily upon findings 
from this study, we believe that there is much that will resonate with 
staff developers and decision-makers in other settings. 

A General View 

Like Moore and Hyde {1981), we have come to the conclusion that 
unless significant changes can be made in conditions which presently 
exist, there is little likelihood that staff development in schools or 
the continuing education of teachers generally can be systematically 
improved and, in turn, play a significant role in improving schools. 
Indeed, we would be prepared to argue that qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, the school system in which the present study was conducted is 
exemplary of the best that can be done with staff development under 
present conditions. We would also be prepared to argue that, for the 
most part, the system's commitment to staff development has not produced 
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as much in the way (^.systematic change and improvement as designers 
hoped would be the case. What it has done is 'provide a powerful 
adaptive mechanism which has served to support teachers and administra- 
tors in their efforts to cope with changes initiated from other sources. 
As discussed earlier, the school system has successfully responded to 
.a court ordered desegregation plan including a heavy reliance on busing. 
Most informants in the system as well as experts from outside the system 
have attributed much of the success of this effort to the school system's 
commitment'to human relations training. Similarly, when the school 
board mandated that a reading management system be installed, staff 
development was a primary mechanism used to help teachers cope with 
these new demands.* 

In our view, however, if staff development is to become a vital 
force in bringing about change, school decision-makers must attend 
more carefully than they now do to the issues of legitimacy and 
authenticity for staff development and to the ways in which personnel 
and program evaluation and ^he distribution of rewards shape the way 
these issues are to be resolved. As mentioned earlier "legitimacy" 
has to do with the extent to which, in this case, staff development is 



^he fact that these changes did not begin with and result from 
staff development is a subtle but important point. The subtlety 
resides In ShTfact that the decision to integrate the schools > anc the 
Sec sion to install a reading management system was not a staff decision 
Indeed! staff had virtually no voice in these decisions Thus, the 
source of the change was outside the control of the staff or staff 
developers. HoweveV, once the direction of the change had been estab- 
lished and the requirement for change had been assured, the staff 
development system was called upon to help personnel adapt to the 
new requirements. 
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endorsed by the organjzatipn as a "rightful" thing to do, and 
"authenticity" refers to the 'perceptions of recipients of staff 
' development that it addresses their professional and/or personal 

needs. In the remainder of this chaper, these issues will be discussed 
. in considerable detail and the rea'der will be provided with an 

indication of their implications for the future of staff development. 

Sources of Legitimacy 

Organizational action can be made legitimate (I.e., rightful) 1n 
at least four ways. First, organizational action can be made legitimate 
by appeal to traditional authority and local conventions. For example, 
the Idea that a school building should represent a relatively autonomous 
social unit 1n the school system 1s justified primarily by tradition. 
Second, action can be justlf J by legal, rational or bureaucratic 
authority as manifested in the f.rm of mandates for action. For example, 
the decisions to desegregate the schools and install the reading 
management system were both based on this type of authority and resulted 
' In mandates. Third, action can be justified by reference to models and 
exemplars which are viewed as having some claim to technical or moral 
superiority. For example. 1t 1s not uncommon for school systems to 
identify a building unit as a "model" worthy of emulation by others and 
encourage others to observe and "do like they do." Finally, organi- 
zational action can be justified on the basis of the emergence of new 
knowledge or a reformulation of existing knowledge (research and theory). 
• School systems could rightfully expect that all teachers make their 

practice conform with what has been discovert in recent years regarding 
effective teaching just as they could use research literature to justify 
requiring school administrators to alter their practices to conform with 
what Is known about effective schools. 
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Why Staff Development; is Adaptive and Conservative 

As professionals, teachers and staff developers have little 
access to or direct impact on mandates derived from either traditional 
authority or legal authority. They have only slightly more impact on 
decisions regarding which models and exemplars will have saliency in 
the school system. Few teachers or administrators are knowledgeable 
about research on teaching and schools. Indeed, many teachers are dis- 
disdainful of research and find it irrelevant to themselves and their 
practice. '"These facts, taken together, seem to us to explain (1) why 
most staff development is conservative and adaptive, (2) why those 
forms of staff development that teachers respond to most positively 
are those that involve models and exemplars, and (3) why so little 
staff development contributes directly to the introduction of pro- 
gressive and systematic change and improvement. 

V With regard to the first point (i.e., why most staff development 
is adaptive and conservative), it need only be observed that in schools 
most of the salient forms of authority are those that emanate from 
tradition and legal requirements (Dreeben, 1967; Waller, 1967). 
Tradition by its nature is conservative. Legal authority need not be 
conservative though it often is. Furthermore, when legal authority is 
• used in progressive ways (i.e.. ways that require change), the tendency 
is for those who are responsive to that authority to be required to 
adapt to the requirements of that change whether or not the change is 
consistent with their interests or values. ' Equally important, however, 
is the fact that those who are in a position to impose traditional and 
bureaucratic expectations on others also are typically in a position to 
engage in evaluations that count and distribute rewards that count. 
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Given the demonstrated connection between rewards that count, eval- 
uations that count, and compliance with performance expectations 
(Dornbusch and Scott, 1975), It "is not surprising that 'those ^ith 
bureaucratic authority and traditional authority in and over school 
systems primarily determine the direction that change will tike. 

Since in most school systems, at least, those who conduct staff 
development and participate in staff development are subordinate to 
those with bureaucratic and traditional authority (e.g., line 
administrators, parents, and community influentials) , it stands to 
reason that staff development would be oriented in a way to uphold the 
expectations of legal authority and those who by tradition determine 
expectations. Thus, it is not surprising that those who exercise 
bureaucratic and traditional authority also determine, in the long run, 
how staff development resources will be used since these persons also 
have control over meaningful evaluations and rewards. For example, it 
could be argued that the reputation of a teacher is much more dependent 
on the response of' parents than on the respect of colleagues. Indeed, 
collegia! respect is probably determined in considerable measure by the 

response of parents. 

With regard to the second point made above (i.e., why models and 
exemplars have more saliency with teachers), there are undoubtedly nu- 
merous factors to be taken into account. For example, the literature 
in staff development (e,g., Joyce and Showers, 1980) certainly supports 
the notion that modeling is a preferred means of transmitting knowledge 
in education. The medical school adage "Watch one, do one, teach one- 
is a folk'expression of the same preference. Probably one of the more 
critical aspects of models, and here we use "models" to refer to 
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individuals and programs as a source of authority, is that the use 
of models and exemplars tends to reduce the social distance jetween 
the source of authority and the recipient. Direct contact with 
another individual reduces social distance, and knowledge becomes 
much more personal and compelling (i.e., the recipient can come to 
believe in the person as well as the ideas and techniques being 
conveyed). The difficulty, of course, is that knowledge presented 
by models'and exemplars is generally developed in unique contexts 
and the generalizability of that knowledge is always suspect. For 
example, teachers generally have much more confidence with a 
demonstration done in their school with their students than with a 
demonstration done with other students in. other schools. In addition, 
it is frequently the case that knowledge conveyed directly by models 
and exemplars is difficult to articulate and frequently loses fidel- 
ity in subsequent transmissions. For example, in two instances we 
observed long-term staff development activities that seemed to have 
widespread effects on teachers so long as the original model , in 
this case, outside consultants, were made available within the con- 
text of schools and classrooms. However, when surrogates and' second 
generation trainees attempted to act as models and exemplars, the 
intended effect seemed to be less clearly present. Thus, the 
effectiveness of organizational action based on models and exemplars 
must be in part attributable to the effect of charismatic authority, 
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and there is no known means of producing such authority "on call." 

Charisma is known when it is seen, but the creation of charisma re- 

2 

mains, a mystery. 

With regard to the third point above (i.e., why so little staff 
development contributes directly to the introduction of progressive 
and systematic change and improvement), it is our view that the 
greatest barrier to making staff development change and improvement 
oriented is the fact that teachers, staff developers, and those in 
control of evaluation and rewards not only do not use research to 
improve practice, they do not believe in research or even know about 
it to any significant extent. Indeed, for most of the persons we 
interviewed, including many with PhD's, both research and evaluation 
had very narrow and specific meanings. These meanings can be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) For most teachers and administrators, "doing research" means 
nothing more or less than going to the library to find out what some- 
one else has to say about the subject. 



2 It seems reasonable to speculate that one of the reasons 
charismatic consultants are in such high demand and so highly paid 
is that such consultants present an alternative to traditional 
authority and bureaucratic authority and simultaneously contain 
elements of personal appeal and the excitement of subversion. For 
example, it was frequently observed that the more effective charis- 
matic consultants routinely "preached" against the ^sonality of 
bureaucracy and the silliness of some traditions and emphasized in 
their stead humanness and humaneness. "How bad we are and how good 
we could be if only tradition and bureaucracy did not blind us seems 
to be the text of the majority of these evangels. Some, of course, 
took a slightly different tact. For them, it was "How good we are if 
only we knew it and the impersonal world we live in honored it. 
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(2) For a smaller group 'of teachers and administrators, "doing 
research" means counting something and developing a test of statis- 

tical significance. 

(3) For a very small number of teachers and administrators, 
"doing research" means asking a question of importance and then 
using all possible means to find the best answer to it. 

(4) For most teachers and administrators, evaluation means 
selecting-or developing an "instrument," usually a test or a ques- 
tionnaire, administering it, and reporting the numbers. 

(5) For a smaller group of teachers and administrators, eval- 
uation means comparing the numbers derived from some instrument to 
some desired (i.e., valued) state of affairs. 

(6-) For a very small number of teachers and administrators, 

evaluation means developing a wide range of data that will help one 

to decide whether what one is doing is worth the effort, and if it is 

worth the effort, whether what one is doing is the most effective and 

3 

efficient method of doing the job. 

Given the way these six 'alternatives are framed, our biases are 
surely clear. It is our view that until most teachers and adminlstra- 
, tors view research as a way of finding out what is really going on 
and why things go on as they do and until they view evaluation as "a 
systematic method for schools to sort out what they have done, decide 
what they do well and enjoy doing, and rationalize continuing to do it" 



3 Lest the reader think we are naive, we should also add a fourth 
alternate: for many teachers and •«^TO 1 ^ , ||£ 8 S ll St„. 

^t»^^^ 

who promises to do little good and iwy threaten to dp harm. 
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(Clark and McKi bbi n 9ft2 p. §71), research and theory 'are unlikely 
to serve as a basis for legitimizing staff development. Furthermore, 
we would argue that until research and theory serve as a basis for 
legitimizing staff development, most staff development will be 
conservative and adaptive rather than change and improvement oriented. 
Isolated exceptions will be found, of course, especially in those 
instances where a careful researcher is also charismatic or where a 
charismatic person is intuitively responsive to research findings, 
however, change oriented staff development that gives so much emphasis 
to charisma is enslaving itself to the laws of chance and the vagaries 
of individual biographies. The remainder of this chapter is an 
attempt to set .forth a third alternative to those suggested by 
tradition and chance. 

Legitimizing Authenticity 

The first, and perhaps most controversial, point we would make 1s 
that if schools are to maintain organizational health, school decision- 
makers must be more attentive than they now are to the authentic needs 
of employees. Somewhat paradoxical to earlier concerns, we would 
argue that the authentic needs of employees cannot be appropriately 
responded to If school systems implicitly or explicitly require that an 
forms of staff development be directly linked to systems of evaluation 
and reward, especially if these systems of evaluation give priority to 
improved- student performance or outcomes. A mixture of direct and in- 
direct- attempts to bring about change and improvement seems warranted. 
Staff development must be looked at as a long-term process rather than 
a short-term solution. Keeping things from getting worse is a critical 
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dimension of making things better. Indeed/management specialists In 
America (e.g.. Ouchl, 1981; Pascale and Athos, 1981) nave pointed out 
that a part of the genius of the Japanese management system is Us 
attention to the authentic needs of employees even when these 
authentic needs are not translatable Into bottom line equations. 
Similar conclusions have been drawn about management practices In well 
run U. S. businesses (Peters and Waterman, 1982). 

The empirical basis for the above recommendation (I.e., that 
school decision-makers must be more attentive than they now are to the 
authentic needs of employees) 1s a direct result of the study reported 
here. • Specifically, the school system 1n which this study was con- 
ducted presently enjoys a national reputation as one of the most 
successful urban school systems In America. It has also been quite 
successful im Improving reading scores and in reducing discrepancies 
between minority children and the white majority on standardized tests. 
There are clearly many reasons for this success 1n addition to those 
that are attributable to staff development. However, at least some of 
the success must be attributed to the fact that the authentic needs of 
individuals is a central focus of staff development and neither the 
school board nor the Superintendent have been Insistent that all of 
the dollars spent on staff development be directly tied to evidence 
that individual teachers have somehow improved. Indeed, some of the 
m0 st visible forms of staff development In the system are avowedly 
therapeutic. For example, the school system's Employee Assistance 
Program has no other purpose than to respond to Individual staff 
members who are experiencing personal difficulty. By school board 
policy, all information about participants, even including who they 
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are , Is confidential^ cannot be Introduced Into personnel decisions. 
The school system also funds a large Teaching Learning Center. School 
administrators responsible for~the program as well as the stiff of 
this center are most proud of the fact that the Initials of the center 
J are TLC which also means Tender Loving Care. Furthermore, since Its 
■ inception, the Teaching Learning Center staff has successfully been 
able to resist engaging in any activities other than those requested 
by teachers on a voluntary basis. 

In addition, the system conducts over 300 workshops, per year for 
teachers and many of these workshops came into existence simply be- 
cause 20 or more teachers Indicated they had an Interest In the topic. 
What is perhaps most startling is that a) there is no insistence that 
the outcomes of these workshops be evaluated and b) in every instance 
where efforts to evaluate programs have caused participants to resist. 
• evaluation plans have been modified or abandoned. As was indicated 
1„ Chapter Two. in the system studied, the individual has primacy and 
„uch of the staff development activity is intentionally conducted in 
ways that are non-threatening and non-evaluative. 

Such a mode of operation is. of course, not without critics. Some 
interview respondents saw much of the activity conducted in the name 
„t staff development as "mickey mouse." "touchy-feel y" and without 

substance. In spite of this fact, more t If of the professional 

employees in the school system voluntarily participated in one or more 
. workshops each year during the time this study was being conducted. 

and most of these workshops were conducted after school . It should be 
pointed out that some of this participation was encouraged by the 

K„f <n our view the need for money and status 
Incentive Pay Program, but In our view, ine 
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rewards, both of which could 'be «tt through staff development, is 
indeed' authentic, especially in a reward starved environment.^ 

Put differently, one of the greatest benefits afforded .-by the 
staff deveiopment system studied was that it provided teachers with 
a means of overcoming the isolation of the classroom and a means of 
maintaining . feeling of "correctedness" with the larger school system 
of which they were a part. Numerous interviews emphasized, for 
example, that participation in staff development was the primary 
m eans by which they found out what was going on in the system, And. 
„as been noted elsewhere in this report, the staff development system 
served as a primary communication link for the school system. 

It is crucial to point out. however, that while some of these 
staff development actfvlties may not be concerned with direct ties to 
changed teacher behaviors or Increased student learning, there are 
research results whi,h Indicate the Importance of meeting what we are 
calling participants' authentic needs as an Indirect means to improve- 
ment. Increased status and recognition, opportunities for collegi.l 
activities, enhanced financial stability, and increased self-esteem 
might be seen as a few of the direct outcomes of the above staff 
' development in the district. While it would be difficult if not impos- 
sible to tie these outcomes directly to increased student achievement, 
there are logical and/or research based ties that support the 
importance of those outcomes. For example, teacher motivation has 
b een shown to be highly correlated with the existence of teacher efficacy 
(Ashton et al.. 1983) which has. in turn, been highly correlated with 
receptivity to change and more effective program implementation -(Berman 
and McLaughlin. 1978). CH.g1.lHy has been shown to be a key element 
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in more effective schools (Little, 1981 ; Purkey and Smith. 1982) as . 
identified by relatively greater student achievement and other 
criteria. An important part of- developing collegiality In th^se 
studies was providing recognition and additional status to those 
who fully participated and provided leadership in the collegia! efforts. 

The point 1s that, while we may lack the ability to establish 
direct linkages between staff development to adoress these types of 
authentic needs and student learning, there certainly is a basis for 
making some well-educated "guesses" that they are likely to have a 
positive indirect influence. It is also probably much more than 
coincidence that most of these current outcomes of a direct nature 
could be labeled, as a group, as contributors to "stability" 1n terms 
of teachers feeling more a part of their work setting. Logically, 
that stability 1s a significant and desirable part of any system's 
attempt to "maintain" Itself, a function of staff development which 
we have previously documented in this district. 

But. a paradox 1s Introduced with the recognition that both 
change and maintenance coexist as outcomes of staff development. On 
one hand, we and others have Ideologically viewed maintenance and 
change as an either/or pair and mutually exclusive. But 1f many of 
the "stability" outcomes of the present staff development activities 
have been shown to be highly correlated with effective change and 
implementation, and yet are outcomes which exist in a school system 
dominated by a "maintenance" mode or operation, how then can change 
and maintenance be mutually exclusive? Unless one doubts the empirical 
evidence we have derived from this study or the results of the above 
referenced studies, there is only one reasonab!e conclusion to accept. 
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They cannot be mutually exclusive. Furthermore, 1f staff development 
that 15 clearly Intended to perform a maintenance function produces 
outco.es that are also highly correlated with effective change and 
program Implementation, we must then consider the possibility that 
maintenance may contribute to change as paradoxical as that may sound 
or as ideologically repugnant as 1t may seem. 

A Possible lesson 

One of the results of the present study has been to give credence 
to the suggestion of Clark and McKibbin (1982) that it might be 
" appropriate to view evaluation as "a systematic method for schools 
to sort out what they have done, decide what they do well and enjoy 
oe ,„g. and rationalize continuing to do if (p. 67!). Specifically, 
during the first year In which this research was being conducted, the 
university researchers became Increasingly convinced that much of the 
staff development activity in the school system was at best only 
tangentially related to system goals and priorities and clearly had 
Uttle prospect of leading to systematic change. The university 
researchers were particular!, amazed (and some were appalled) by the 
fact that so much money was being spent and so little evaluation was 
being done. These conclusions and concerns were reported to the 
public school members of the research teams as well as to others who 
were not members of the research team (with appropriate permission, 
of course). Initially, the conclusions were resisted and the lack 
of evaluation was accepted as a problem. In the course of dialogue, 
however, it became clear to both the university researchers and to 
practitioners that the problem was not in school practice, but rather 
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the problem was in t»e way the matter was being viewed. The fact 

1s that both the university researchers and the practitioners had 

been unwittingly biased by an 4deological preference that suggested 

that schools and school action are or should be rational and goal 

related. Over time and as a result of much pain, all the researchers 

came to embrace. the view that such a perspective of schools was wrong 

and that to insist on such a view would lead both the university 

researchers and the practitioners to inappropriate conclusions and 

actions. 'Almost unwittingly both the university researchers and the 

practitioners came to discover collaboratively what modern organizational 

theorists have been saying for some time: "there will be ambiguity 

and anarchy in organizational systems; that they are not necessarily 

failing or in need of reorganization or restaffing simply because 

their institutions manifest nonsystematic responses" (Clark and 

McKibban. p. 672). Of course, such a "discovery" is not without 

costs. Clark and McKibban summarize these costs well when they write: 

Classical views of organizing are supported by political and 
psychological structures that are so strong as to be nearly unassail 
able. For example: 

desirable for attaining effective operations? 

un.nH vmi like to be the first to report that, based on current 
'•activities! Jou hm discovered an appropriate set of post facto goals 
for your organization? 

Who will volunteer to point out that the new tshool '■P™-*^ 
programs based on uncertain technology; It 1 $ u *^« u x £ t U 
Ip some incremental change; Is certain to be wast efu I n 

rather than to be fail-safe? 
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A rational view 'if organizations Is psychologically protective 
and politically expedient. In that rational world, one can be account- 
able and responsive, orderly arid efficient, systematic and forceful. 
1n control of one's own destiny. The tolerance for ambiguity 1s low. 
Grandiose schemes and promises are within one's grasp. Long-range 
planning is feasible. Fall-safe protection 1s possible. Of course, 
the evidence 1s overwhelming that, most of the time, such a world 
does not exist for most of us. But 1s it foolish to assume that the 
new perspectives will be embraced enthusiastically 1n the real world 
simply because they are grounded In that world? Much of the language 
and action of practice Is designed to soften or to obfuscate the 
harsh realities of everyday. 1 1 fe in organizations. Those who feel 
that the new perspectives will lead eventually to stronger, more 
effective organizations must first cope with the powerful hold exer- 
cised over practitioners, policy makers, and decision-makers by 
rational, systems-based organizational models. 

One important lesson learned was that the costs related to these 
new perspectives may not be overwhelming. Specifically, once the 
university researchers and practitioner researchers had agreed that 
rou ch that was done 1n the name of staff development In the system had 
no direct relationship to systematic change and once it was understood 
that this was not necessarily an undesirable condition, it became 
possible to present such conclusions even to critics in ways that made 
sense and were persuasive. When these conclusions were first presented 
to a school audience, the overwhelming response was negative. After 
subsequent discussion in which it was pointed out that maintenance is 
a necessary organizational function, attitudes began to change. 
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Recently, many administrators have Indicated that they enthusiastically 
endorse the notion that one of the missions of staff development should 
be to "keep things from getting- worse." As one put it. "What this 
research has done Is tell us something most of us knew but would. not 
or could not say." Thus. It can be argued that one of the results of 
this research project has been to legitimize some practices that would 
have otherwise been considered non-legitimate If they had been openly 
talked about. This leads to the belief that the best way to legitimize 
staff development oriented toward authentic needs in schools may be to 
conduct research on staff development that is grounded in actual prac- 
1ce rather than grounded in a £rior1 Ideological commitments to a 
rational systems approach. 

Leoit1miz1 "T Staff Maintenance 

tapllelt m the foregoing discussion on authenticity is the Idea 
that school systems, like other employers, have an obligation to assure 
that the conditions of work promote the personal growth of employees as 
well as their professional and technical growth. Indeed, persons en- 
gaged in human service activities (e.g.. psychiatry, social work, health 
services, and teaching) are probably much more susceptible to "burn out" 
precisely because the va!ues these persons are likely to manifest and 
the nature of the tasks they undertake require much more psychological 
stamina than do occupations in which one is not aiding in critical life 
decisions for others. This being the case, human service occupations 
mu st necessarily be more attentive than production-oriented occupations 
to maintaining the present capacity of employees, or so we argue. 
. The difficulty, of course, is that schools are embedded in public 
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bureaucracies and bureaucracies, by their nature, are based more on a 
punishment system than on a system of reward and growth (see, for 
example. Corwin, 1965). For example, recent actions intendejf to 
"improve the quality of teachers" have concentrated much more on 
identifying and getting rid of bad teachers than on selecting and 
nurturing good, teachers (Vance and Schlechty, 1982). In the process 
of conducting the present study, the principal investigator had the 
opportunity to talk with and interview ten persons who were in 
personnel management in high technology industries in the state in 
which this study was conducted. In every case, these personnel 
managers were amazed at the insensitivity and lack of understanging 
school managers and school boards had toward the need to attend to the 
maintenance of psychic needs of employees. One, for example, said, 
••If we were as inattentive to the creature comforts of our employees 
for so little reward, our business could not survive." He went on to 
say that "It is not only monetary rewards that I am speaking of. even 
the lowest level person in our. business likes to be told he is doing a 
good job. In fact, if you are telling people they are doing a good job 
when they are. then you don't have to tell a person when they are not 
doing a good job. because the lack of praise suggests something is 
wrong." Simple minded" though it may appear, we believe that it is in 
the area of developing appropriate maintenance systems that businesses 
and public schools could come together in some joint endeavors, and 
success in these endeavors might lead to other mutually supportive 
responses as well. Furthermore, if business and industry gave its 
support to the development of such maintenance systems, this would go 
far toward legitimizing maintenance as an appropriate function of the 
schools. H .. 
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What, then, are the arguments that educators might use to convince 
business and industry that it is in their interests to suppo.rt schools 
in developing more growth-oriented strategies for school personnel. 
Beyond such obvious arguments as better schools are better for industry 
and better schools attract higher quality industry, several additional 
approaches can be suggested each of which has had some success in the 
school system in which this study was conducted. First, few employers 
are aware .of or appreciate the fact that, on the average, 10% of those 
persons who they employ with a college education had their first adult 
job experience in the public schools (Vance and Schlechty, 1982). 
Thus, the first few years of teaching serve not only to train teachers, 
but as (, training ground for future employees of industries , especially 
high technology industries (see Vance and Schlechty, 1982). Thus, it 
is in the vested interest of industry to support improvements in the 
work life of school teachers, for they get a substantial part of their 
college educated work force from persons whose initial work perceptions 
are shaped by schools. 

m 

Second, few persons in business and only slightly more in education 
have systematically thought about the parallels in the job requirements 
of teaching and the job requirements of first line supervisors in 
industry. However, as Berliner's (1982) notion of the teacher as ex- 
ecutive indicates, the parallels are real and striking. For example, 
first line supervisors must deal with a work force of widely varying 
ability and widely varying commitmen.t to work. They must set goals 
and tasks for a large number of persons, provide instruction to those 
persons for performing the moV efficiently and effectively in those 
tasks, evaluate both the processing product of the work, provide 



effective feedback, Jnd motivate performance. Thus, Implicitly, 
learning to teach effectively requires one to learn many of the same 
things one needs to know to manage production oriented groups of 
persons in other setting as well. Though it is recognized that there 
are differences between managing an assemblage of adult workers and 
managing a classroom, there are many parallels. This being the case, 
public sctiool teaching could be viewed as a "natural" training ground 
not only for teachers but for future managers and executives. Implic- 
itly, this is already the case. Making the case explicit might serve 
to improve the training of teachers as well as encourage business 
and industry to support the creation of healthy organizational environ- 
ments in which maintenance is considered as legitimate as change and 
improvement. 

Finally, as American business becomes more atuned to the require- 
ments of managing professionals, there is a growing awareness of the 
need to nurture employees as well as to supervise them. If public 
school personnel are astute, they can capitalize on this emerging 
condition to gain political support for more attention to maintenance 
in schools, For example, books like Peters and Waterman's In Search 
of Excellence (1982) provide a strong argument for the Idea that main- 
tenance and change are integrally interrelated in American business. 
Such arguments could serve educators well and should be addressed. 

There are, of course, those who would suggest that what is pro- 
posed here avoids some fundamental issues and would, perhaps, cause 
problems. For example, what is proposed assumes that a relatively high 
turnover rate is not an undesirable circumstance. We think it is not. 
What we think is critical is that teachers who stay in teaching have 
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vital sources of renewal and maintenance and that those who are new 

to the system have access to models and exemplars that will assure ex- 

-* 

3 • 
cellence in the schools and classrooms. r 

* 

Legitimizing Change 

Throughout this report, it has been indicated that the way staff 
development is embedded in school systems decreases the likelihood 
that staff development will serve as a proactive force in the 
initiation of change. Indeed, in most of the situations studied and 
observed, it was found that staff development either served as a main- 
tenance function or it served as a response mechanism in support of 
change that was initiated from some other source.- When the school 
system adopted a policy of requiring the implementation of a reading 
management system, the staff development system responded to this 
policy by developing a training program to develop the skills the im- 
plementation of this policy seemed to require. Thus, it seems that, 
for the most part, change 1s legitimized by mandates and policies 
emanating from outside the staff development system and the staff 
development system primarily serves as an adaptive mechanism in support 
of these mandated changes. 

In the course of our study and observation, however, we did get 
fleeting glimpses and images of other ways in which staff development 
related to the change process. These glimpses and images suggest, we 



3 This point is obviously a controversial one. However, it is only 
indirectly related to the purpose of the present report. For the 
reader who is concerned about the matter, a more detailed discussion 
of the issues of high turnover and stability can be founu in other 
discussions (e.g., Schlechty and Vance, 1983). 
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think, some possible' ways in.which staff development could serve as 
an initiator of change as well as a responder to the change process. 
In order to give meaning to this discussion, it will first-"be neces- 
sary to discuss the aforementioned sources of legitimacy for the 
change process. Those sources are legal mandates, model and exemplars, 
and research and theory. With regard to the first source of legitimacy 
(i.e., mandates), it is important to understand that such mandates can 
emanate from a variety of sources. For example, P.L. 94-142 is a 
mandate that emanates from the federal level. Some mandates emanate 
from a state level, others from school board policy, others from 
system level administrators and still others emanate from building 
principals. It appears that the question of if, whether, and how the 
staff development system is likely to respond to such mandates depends 
on if, whether, and how the intentions of these mandates become in- 
corporated into the system of personnel evaluation that operates 
within the school unit. Put simply and directly, if those with 
evaluative authority in the school take the mandates into account in 
their evaluations, the likelihood that the staff development system 
will make. a systematic response is increased. The fact that the 
reading management system emanated from a system level mandate and the 

» 

fact that system level evaluators took this mandate into account in 
their evaluations resulted in a multi-faceted response to this mandate. 
The case of the TRICA program reported by Joslin and Whitford was some- 
what different. Since this program did not proceed from a clear 
system level mandate, one of the determining factors of whether the 
staff development system would make a systematic response seemed to be 
the degree to which building level evaluation systems took the 
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expectations of the f RICA program into account. In those buildings 
where the expectations of the TRICA program were not taken into account 
fn the evaluation system, there"* was a less systematic staff -"development 
response. 

With regard to models and exemplars, it is important to understand 
that much that occurs in the name of staff development in schools, at 
least in the school system studied here, 1s based on models and exem- 
plars. For example, the designers of the TRICA program argue that the 
program is based on research and theory, and that this is the case 
is not disputed. However, the success or lack of success of this pro- 
gram varied from building to building, at least in part, because of 
different responses faculty and administrators had to the believabllity 
and personalities of the designers and trainers. Thus, it seems that 
s iif development programs and activities that depend on models and 
exemplars to-legitimize the changes advocated are very dependent upon 

« 

personalistic variables (e.g., Has the trainer had real experience in 
the classroom? Is the trainer respected by the trainees? Is the 
trainer charismatic?) and also dependent on prior networks and working 
relationships. For example, when system level personnel try to import 
new models and exemplars for teaching practice, they seem to rely 
heavily on initiating action with people who knew them before and whom 
they believe trust them in their judgment about what is good. 

For staff developers who see themselves as agents of change, the 
use of models and exemplars has considerable advantage. For example, 
system level and building level persons who have some degree of autonomy 
and discretion in the use of staff development resources (e.g., con- 
sulting money, money to purchase materials) are in a position to 
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initiate change by selecting and supporting models and exemplars . 
they value or .perceive to be worthy of emulation. Furthermore, to 
the extent that the models and.exemp1ars they choose are persuasive 
to those with evaluative authority (e. g., building principals, 
intermediate level administrators), they may eventually be able to 

> 

co-opt this evaluative authority in a way that provides mandated 
support for their preferred model. The TRICA program is an illustra- 
tion of the use of such a strategy. However, the TRICA program also 
illustrates the vulnerabilities of the model and exemplar approach. 
First, models and exemplars, if they are to be effective, depend upon 
sustained interaction between those persons and organizational units 
that are to be changed and the models or 'exemplary case. In the 
initial stages of proceeding without a legal mandate, the change 
oriented staff developers find themselves highly dependent upon 
their ability to call on loyalties built in prior interactions with 
trainees and/or on extrinsic rewards (e.g., stipends) to induce persons 
to interact with the model or exemplar for a sufficient amount of 
time to become loyal or committed to it, him, or her. Thus, the 
history and system biography of the sponsor or sponsors of a model 
or exemplar become a critical determinant of the effectiveness with 
which the model or exemplar will be embraced. 

Research and theory as a legitimizing basis for change in schools 
has in the past suffered from all the difficulties that have been 
mentioned for models and exemplars. The reason that this is so should 
be obvious. For the most part, the extent to which research and theory 
are transported into a school as a legitimizing base for change, re- 
search and theory is likely to be embodied in a model or exemplar. 
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For example, one Staff development activity was observed that was 
consciously based, or purported to be based, on systematic analysis 
of learning theory. Thus, In the abstract at least, the ta.rgets of 
the training were expected to embrace the procedures suggested 
because they were justified and legitimized by "science". The 
interesting fact, however was (and is) that when the person who 
codified this body of knowledge made presentations about it or gave 
demonstrations based on it, participants were generally enthusiastic 
and supportive. However, when those he/she trained made similar 
presentations to different audiences, the enthusiasm was substantially 
less and the evaluations lower. As one participant put the matter, 
"When X tells it, I believe it, but somehow when others try to say the 
same thing it's not as convincing." Thus, the personal characteristics 
of the conveyer of supposed research knowledge seem to affect the 
believability of the research itself. This leads one to wonder whether 
persons who believe the research or believe in the exemplar who conveys 
the research. 

In our view, if research* and theory are to serve as a legitimizing 
base for change or improvement in practice, some mechanism must be 
found to make it less dependent on the personal qualities of. those who 
convey the meaning of the research. The final section in this chapter 
•will provide some suggestions as to how this might be done. 

Schools As Research, Development and Training Organizations 
Throughout this report we have commented on the dubious legitimacy 
of teacher training in the. context of schools. If teacher training is 
a dubious enterprise as a legitimate function of schools, research 
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and development 1s even more .dubious. The fact is that few persons 
in schools see the conduct of research as a part of their role and 
only slightly more see their role involving the creation of new . 
products based on research. It is our view that until all three of 
these conditions are changed (i.e., research, development, and teacher 
training are viewed as legitimate functions of schools), there is little 
likelihood that research and theory will ever inform practice in any 
systematic way. Put differently, until the roles of teachers and 
administrators are redefined and until this redefinition includes a 
systematic induction of teachers into research and development roles 
as well as into teaching roles, teachers are unlikely to value research 
and researchers are unlikely to engage in activities that teachers 
value. This being the case, the persistent split between theory and 
practice will continue in the future. What is being suggested is that 
for staff development to serve as a catalyst for change, and for 
research to serve as a legitimizing basis for staff development, there 
needs to be a fundamental restructuring of schools, of teacher education 
and of the teaching occupation. 

One of the results of the research project reported here was that 
the university based principal investigator was invited by the Super- 
intendent ^to chair a committee charged with the task of developing a 
coherent set of recommendations regarding the way staff development, 
teacher evaluation and reward structures might be created to overcome 
some of the difficulties that had been identified. It would be mis- 
leading to say that the research project reported here was the only 
or even the primary cause of this initiative, but knowledge of our 
research findings throughout the system certainly contributed to the 
initiative. Furthermore, as the reader will readily see, many of the 
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recommendations thafihave been made, grew directly out of the 
insights that were developed in the present research effort. 
Specifically, in September of 1981, the Superintendent aske* the co- 
principal investigator to chair a committee to study merit pay and to 
make recommendations to him regarding how the school system should 
respond to public pressure to institute merit pay in the system. After 
several months of diligent study including review of numerous pre- 
liminary documents produced as a result of this project, the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that merit pay was not a solution to the 
problems that had been Identified, but that the problems to which merit 
pay was addressed were persistent and should be systematically attended 
to. Subsequently, the Superintendent asked the committee to "try their 
hand" at developing some recommendations as to how these problems might 
be addressed. On June 3. 1982. a report (see Appendix E) was submitted 
to the Superintendent. In essence, this report calls for the creation 
of a pattern of differentiated staffing that gives emphasis to teachers 
assuming Increasing responsibility for teacher training and research and 
development activity. Subsequent to the submission of this report, the 
Superintendent asked the co-principal Investigator to prepare a more de- 
tailed document indicating how the recommendations of the committee might 
be more fully developed for Implementation. (This document is presented 
in Appendix F.) On September 28, 1982. the school board, after three 
months of study and discussion, authorized the Superintendent to develop 
a detailed plan to Implement the committee's recommendations. At the 
point of this writing, the co-principal Investigator has been assigned 
responsibility for heading this planning effort. Funds to support 
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planning are being provided from local school sources and from 
university-sources. Presently, additional supplemental funds from 
private foundations and public-agencies are being sought. Tj^re is, of 
course, no way of knowing at the present time how far this school 
system will be able to go toward the implementation of these recommen- 
dations. However, we believe that anyone who reads this report and 
studies Appendices E and F will appreciate the fact that this 
collaborative research effort has produced a condition in which theory 

can inform practice. 

We do not propose that the recommendations contained in the reports 
referred to above (Appendices E and F) are the only practical implica- 
tions of this research project. Neither do we suggest that this 
research project was the only factor that led to these recommendations. 
However, we are convinced that without the knowledge and insights 
gained in this collaborative effort and without the collaborative style 
that was represented in this research project, the recommendations 

would not have been framed as they have been framed, and they certainly 

2 

would not have gained the endorsement they have, gained. 



writing this report, we have been compelled to -excise much 
materi gh be of interest to the reader One o the terns 

thaihas not been included is a detailed description of the mode of 

abSra ionThat was "employed For the reader fos Interested in 
this matter, it is recommended that he/she refer to Schlechty and 
Noblit (1982.). 
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Furthermore, as the documents contained In Appendix G "Jlcate, " ™ 15 
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We hope that the readers of this report will find much that is 
applicable to their situations. If, however, they do not, we would 
still contend that the time and effort spent on this project has been 
worthwhile, for it has served as a catalytic agent to cause a large 
urban school system and a school of education of a major university 
to work together cooperatively and collaboratively in solving some 
problems that both must solve if either is to survive'. 
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APPENDIX A 
Initial Research Questions 

Organizational Context (Coordination System) 

A. Organizational Set 

1. What are the names of the organizations and organizational 
subunits that are' officially involved in or have responsibility 
for performance of program tasks? 

2. Who decided that the organizations and/or organizational sub- 
units named above should be involved in or should have 
responsibility for performance of program tasks? 

3. What explanations do the decision-makers have for involving 
the organizations or organizational subunits or- for assigning 
them responsibilities in the program? 

B. Resource Adequacy 

1. What resources are needed by the program? 

2. What resources are allocated to the program? 

C. Structural Lag 

1. Are the resources allocated to the program adequate to meet 

needs? 

2. If resources are not adequate, was there a time when the 
needed resources were allocated to the program? 

3. How long has the program been in operation? 

4. Is it reasonable to think that needed resources will be 
allocated in the future? If so, when? 
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Maintenance Cost 

1. How much money and staff and program decision-makers' time is 
spent on program tasks? 

2. How is the time and money distributed between instructional 
activities and non-instructional activities? 

Standardization 

1. What proportion of program tasks assigned to- participants are 
common to all participants? 

2. . Are common evaluative criteria applied to all participants? 

3. Are program tasks performed in a common place? A* a common 
time? 

Formalization of Criteria for Staffing 

1. Are there written criteria for staffing? 

Staff Specialization 

1. Do formal (written) and informal (not written but understood 
by program decision-makers) criteria include expectations that 
staff have evidence of non-routine preparation in the content 
area of the program, e.g., advanced degrees, special 
certification? 

2. Are special types of experiences included in critera for 
staffing, e.g., workshop experience? 

3. How detailed are the criteria for staffing? 
Internal Staff Supply 

1. How many persons with necessary qualifications to fill staff 
positions are known by program decision-makers to be available 
in CMS? 

15J 
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2. How many persons with necessary qualifications exist in CMS 
but are not known to- program decision-makers? r 
• 3. How do available qualified staff members come to be known to 
program decision-makers? 
I . External Staff Supply 

1. How many persons with necessary qualifications to fill staff 
positions are known by program decision-makers to be available 
outside, CMS? 

2. How many persons with necessary qualifications exist outside 
CMS and are reasonably accessible but are not known' to program 
decision-makers? 

3. How do qualified staff come to be known to program decision- 
makers? 

Organizational Context (Power and Authority System) 

A. Levels of-Authority 

1. What are the names of the program decision-makers and what 
offices do they occupy? 

2. Relative to each other, how much authority do these persons 
have within the school system (e.g., two area superintendents 
one level of authority)? 

B. -Authority Distribution 

1. What are the names and occupational positions of people who 
exercise authority over the programs? 

2. Relative to each other, how much authority do each of these 
people have over the development, operation and maintenance of 
of the program? 

.154 
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3. What is the distribution of authority among components of \$he 
organizational set, -especially between CMS and tfthers in the 
organizational set? 

C. Informal Control 

1. Who, outside of those in authority, is able to influence 
development, operation and/or maintenance of the program? 

2. What positions do these people occupy vis-a-vis the organ- 
izational set? 

3. What is the source of the influence? 

4. Toward what -persons or offices in the authority structure is 
the influence directed? 

D. Functional Automony and Dependence 

1. Who has authority to review changes? 

2. Who has authority to initiate changes in program content, 
format, and evaluation procedures? 

3. What positions do these people occupy vis-a-vis the. program? 

4. What happens when program changes are recommended by program 
staff but not approved by other program decision-makers? 

5. What happens when program decision-makers make recommendations 
that are not concurred in by program staff? 

Organizational Context (Boundary System) 
A. Source of Initiation 

1. Why was the program started, e.g., teacher request, needs 
assessment, govermental mandate? 

2. Who or what office is the primary sponsor of the program? 

3. Who was involved in planning the program? 

1 5 . ; 
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Source of legal, Control 

1. What are the guidelines under which the program .operates and 
who or what office promulgated these guidelines? 

2. Who or what office is responsible for seeing that the guide- 
lines are conformed with? 

3. Whose judgment would be most important in making decisions 
~~ about changes in the program? 



Volunteerism 

1. Is participation required by policy or those with evaluative 

authority over participants? 
Degree of Participant Control 

1. Do participants participate in planning instructional activi- 
ties and/or delivery of instructional content? 

2. How important do participants perceive their input to be? 

3. Is participant involvement a matter of policy or is it up to 
the general volition of the staff? 

4. Who establishes evaluation criteria and performance expectations? 
Do participants have input on these matters? 

Source of Finance and Support 

1. Who has authority to initiate requests for funds, personnel 
and/or materials for a program? 

2. What is/are the organizational source(s) of these resources? 

3. Are any other programs' resources reduced as a result of 
allocation of resources to the program in question? 
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F. Type of Support (by source) 

1. What proportion of Support for this program is initially 

allocated in each of the following categories: (a) designated 
budget lines, (b) assigned personnel, time, (c) in-kind material 
resources? 

6. Boundary Extensiveness 

1. Are there persons or agencies outside the organizational set 
and outside the informal influence network with whom partici- 
pants or staff communicate regarding the program? (e.g., 
national conferences, one-time consultants, letters, etc.) 

H. Program Pervasiveness 

1. Are participants and staff relieved from other duties to carry 

out program tasks? 

2. When confronted with a choice between allocating resources to 
this program or to other programs, how frequently are decisions 
favorable to this program made? 

3. How frequently do such choices arise? 

I . Locus of Evaluative Authority 

1. What are the names of and the offices occupied by those with 
evaluative authority over program and participants? 

2. In case of contradictory evaluations, which person's(s') 
judgment(s) prevail (s)? 

J. Adaptability 

1. In the past, have the goals, content and procedures of the 

program changed in noticeable ways? 

2. How do program decision-makers, staff, and participants account 
for the change that has occurred? 
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3. What is the source of pressure for the change? 
K * Rationality * - 

1. When program decision-makers explain decisions about the 

program, what basis do they articulate to justify or explain 

their actions? 

Organizational Context (Direction System) 

A. Competing Loyalties 

1. Relative to other job-related commitments, do staff perceive 
their activity in this program as a high priority item? 

2. Relative to other job-related commitments, do decision-makers 
view the program as high priority? 

3. Do participants view expectations of the program as consistent 
* with ottier job-related expectations? 

B. Goal Consensus 

1. What do program decision-makers, staff, and participants say 
the goals of the program are? 

C. Goal Clarity 

1. Given the goals articulated by program decision-makers, what 
do staff and participants attach to the goal statements? 

D. Goal Displacement 

1. What proportion of program tasks is directly related to pursuit 

of official goals? 

Organizational Context (Program Status) 
A. Status Enhancement 

1. Is there an expectation that participation in the program will 
change officially recognized responsibilities? 
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B. Prestige Enhancement 

1. Do non-participants-perceive that participation .-in the program 
is deserving of special recognition and honor? 

C. Staff Prestige 

1. Relative to other persons, how are staff viewed by participants 
regarding their competence in the area of concern of the 
program? 

D. Visibility 

1. What proportion of non-participant school system members are 
aware of the existence of the program? 

2. What proportion of non-participant school system members have 
detailed knowledge about the 'nature of the program? 

E. Permanence 

1. Is the program thought of by program decision-makers as on- 
going or short term? 

2. If the program is not on-going, what is its length? 

II. Social Process (Knowledge Transmission Systems) 

A. Knowledge Types 

1. What kinds of norms do staff emphasize in instructional 

activities? 

2. In responding to instructional activities, what kinds of norms 
do participants emphasise? 

B. Knowledge Source 

.1. What basis do staff use to explain the selection of content of 
instructional activities for the program? 

15:J 
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2. What justification do staff give to participants for the 
selection of content of Instructional activities? 

3.. What justification mode is used by the author of the "technique 
and practice" oriented literature assigned to participants? 

Technology Employed 

1. What types of activities are participants expected to engage 
in, e.g., listen to lectures, read, observe, create materials, 
demonstrate techniques, etc.*? 

Stability of Knowledge 

1. How certain are staff regarding the "correctness" of the know- 
ledge they are attempting to transmit? 

2. How certain are participants regarding the "correctness" of . 
the knowledge the staff is transmitting? 

3. If participants are uncertain, is the uncertainty expressed in 
terms of lack of understanding of the knowledge or lack of 
belief in the knowledge? 

4. If staff are uncertain, do they express their uncertainty in 
terms of the lack of predictability of the phenomenon being' 
addressed, incomplete understanding of the phenomenon or their 
own inadequacies concerning the knowledge? 

Performance Visibility 

1. Do staff members demonstrate performances expected of partici- 
pants with participants observing? 

2. Where do these demonstrations take place? 

3. Do participants demonstrate performances expected of them with 
staff, other participants, and others watching? 
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4. Where do these demonstrations occur? 

5. How frequent are these demonstrations? 
Extensiveness of Performance Rela ted Communication 

1. How often do. staff and participants talk about observed per- 
formances? 

2. What is the content of these conversations? 
Language Type and Function 

1." What is the content of conversations between and among staff 

and participants concerning instructional activities? 
Social Distance of Those Who Transmit Knowledge and Expectations 

1. Do participants perceive those who carry out instructional 
responsibilities as peers, subordinates, or superordinates? 

2. Relative to themselves, how far removed do participants view 
those with instructional responsibility regarding prestige 
and honor? 

3. In terms of personal affect, how close (e.g., friend, 
acquaintance, stranger) do participants feel to those with 
instructional responsibilities? 

Shared Ordeals 

1. Are group assignments given? 

2. Are the group assignments of such a nature that they require 
group members to do different things or the same things to 
accomplish a common goal? 

3. is a comnon basis of evaluation used for group products? 

4. What proportion of cooperative action of participants is 
recognized and officially condoned (or any combination of 
recognition and condoning)? 

16 J 
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5. Do staff members intend to foster cooperative action among 
participants? " r 
J. Cohort' Identity 

1. Do participants place higher value on the relationship they 
have with other participants than they do with non-participant 

school system members? 

2. Do participants interact with each other in non-program 
settings more than they interact*with non-participant school 
system members? 

3. Are there special symbols, signs, or names associated with the 
program that participants use to identify themselves? 

K. Success Acknowledgement 

1. Is successful -completion of program tasks accompanied by 
symbolic forms of recognition, e.g., diploma, letters of 
recommendation, etc.? 

2. Are remunerative or status rewards directly connected to 
completion of program tasks? 

3. How much emp'hasis is given to symbolic and remunerative forms 
of recognition by officials in CMS? 

Social Process (Evaluation and Enforcement System) 

A. Magnitude of Rewards 

1. How much value do participants give to various rewards and 
punishments associated with program participation? 

B. Consistency of Enforcement 

1. Do all those who have evaluative authority over participants 
incorporate program expectations into their criteria for 
evaluation of participants? 

162 
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2. Do all those with evaluative- authority over participants 
regularly apply program related evaluation criteria for 
participants? 

C. Source of Authority for Evaluation 

1. How do evaluators in the program and/or on the job explain or 
justify evaluations they make of participants' performance to 
participants and to others? 

2. How do participants explain the evaluations? 

D. Perceived Validity of Evaluation 

1. Do participants perceive that evaluations made of their 
program-related performances are warranted? 

Social Process (Recruitment and Selection System) 

A. Program Size 

1. How many persons was the program designed to accomodate? 

B. Program Size Constraints 

1. Who established the size limits for the program? 

2. How do program decision-makers explain the size limits? 

C. Presence of Criteria for Participation 

1. What are the criteria, written or unwritten, that program 
decision-makers have for admission to or exclusion from the 
program? 

2. To what areas do these criteria refer, e.g., subject matter, 
grade level , etc.? 

D. Importance of Criteria fo r Participation 

1. Relative to each other, how much importance is attached to 
each criterion for admission by program decision-makers? 
By participants? 16 J 
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E. Specificity of Criteria 

1. How many distinct criteria are acknowledged by program decision- 

makers? 

2. How subject 1s each criterion to multiply interpretation? 

F. Awarness of Criteria 

1. What do staff, participants, and program decision-makers say 

the criteria for admission are? 

G. Cynical Knowledge Regarding Sele ction Criteria 

1. Do participants, staff, program decision-makers, and non- 
participant school system members believe the official criteria 
for selection, as they understand the criteria, are actually 
used in selection of participants or do they believe there 1s 
intentional violation of the criteria? 

H. Participant Availability 

1. How many participants is the program designed to accomodate? 

2. How many people applied to participate in the program? 

I. Selectivity 

1. How many people who applied for admission were excluded be- 
cause program decision-makers perceived they did not meet 
stated criteria for admission? 

J. Competitiveness 

1. How many persons that program decision-makers perceived to 
meet admission criteria were excluded from the program because 
of program size constraints? 
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Source of Motivation to Participate 

1. What reasons do participants give for participation in the 
program? 

2. What relative importance do participants attach to each reason? 

3. What are the reasons staff and program decision-makers give for 
participants becoming involved in the program? 

A. What relative importance do staff and program decision-makers 

""attach to each reason? 
Type of Admission 

1. How much variability is there in the point in time at which 
each participant was admitted to the program? 
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APPENDIX B 
Program Selection Criteria 

On October 11 and 12, 1979, meetings of the project staff were 
held as planned 1n Charlotte, North Carolina. On the first day of 
meetings, the nature of the project was reviewed. This review included 
extensive discussions on the intentions and goals of the project, a 
progress 'report on work done to date, ana* a thorough exploration of the 
role responsibilities of each staff member. 

On October 12, the staff met again to select a set of programs for 
inclusion in the project. Below are excerpts from the proposal stating 
the program selection criteria which guided this process: 

we define staff development as any training program, 
instructional sequence, or set of experiences aimed at 
professional staff (i.e., teachers, administrators .or 
specialists) which is officially sponsored by the school 
system, or subunit thereof, and whose purpose is the 
development or maintenance of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that are officially held as appropriate to the 
attainment of the goals of the school system. This - 
definition excludes programs, courses, and experiences 
that individuals might pursue as a part of their pro- 
fessional growth or personal renewal. It also excludes 
those experiences that contribute to the capacity of staff 
members to respond to the needs of clients, but which are 
not officially sponsored or recognized by the system as 
staff development activities. 

We will further limit our attention 1n this study to staff 
development programs. By programs, we mean a connected 
sequence of activities of sufficient duration to take on 
a public identity (e.g., a regular meeting place or time, 
an identifiable cohort of participants, an identifiable 
purpose or set of tasks, etc.). 

Flnallv we will not concern ourselves with any staff 
development program or activity which is not pursuing some 
positive action during the spring semester of I9»u. 
(proposal , pp. 6-7) 
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The Intentions of this project provide us with some clear 
indications of the kinds of staff development programs- that 
should be included in our 8 * study. 

A. Programs should reflect considerable variety, especially 
in terms of source of initiation (central office, sub- 
district, building level), target population (teachers, 
administrators), and content (skills, knowledge acqui- 
sition, attitude formation). 

B. Programs should vary in terms of the extent to which 
the? are specifically targeted toward ssues of equity. 
For example, some of the programs should ^ JJP 1 !*'*'* n 
'aimed at improving the performances of minority children 
or giving minorities greater access to educational 
opportunities, some should be tangentially directed 
?oward minorities (e.g., reading in the content areas 
and others should be general in nature e.g.. Programs 
dealing with teaching strategies in social studies, 
science, etc.). 

C. Programs should vary in length and intensity (e.g., short- 
term workshops, long-term courses) and should reflect 
Smum varlet; in terms of source of instructional input. 

D Data related to programs (including opportunities for 

observations and interviews) should be readily accessible. 

c Finally, the number of programs should be sufficiently 
• great to provide maximuS variance on the dlMnsioni J of 
Concern, but sufficiently limited to "sure that the 
Qualitative data we get about each program has .quality, 
for we are more concerned with the intensive stSdToTY 
few programs than with the extensive study of many 
progSs 9 . Thus, the resources available to use and the 
size and complexity of the programs ncluded in our . 
final population will largely determine the absolute 
number of programs we will study. We estimate that the 
number will be between 10 and 20. (proposal, p. 29) 

The. criteria for program selection can be summarized as follows: 

1. Individual programs must be aimed at professional staff, 

sponsored by the school system, and have content that is con 

sistent with the goals of the school system. 
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. 2. As a group, programs must reflect as much variety as possible 
on such characteristics as source of initiation, target 
population, content, degree to which equity issues are 
addressed, length, intensity, and source of instructional in- 
put. 

3. Activities studies must have public identity as programs. 
Exclusions are activities pursued by individuals on their own 
and activities that are not approved by the system. 
After intensive staff discussions of the programs available for 
selection and of the selection criteria, twelve programs were chosen for 
study. All of the programs are aimed at professional staff, are 
sponsored by the school system and have content consistent with the 
system's goals. Each activity meets the proposal's definition of pro- 
gram and none violates the exceptions. As a group, the programs selected 
also reflect considerable variety. The necessity of choosing a set of 
programs which, as a group, will have as much variety as possible was 
the primary factor affecting selection. 
The programs selected for study are: 

1. Incentive Pay program 

2. Desegregation Center Program 

3. Citizenship Education Program 

4. Summer School Preparatory Program 

5. Motivation and Management 

6. New. Teachers Workshop 

7. Employee Assistance Program 

8. Temple University Bilingual Program , 
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9. Teaching Reading in the Content Area (TRICA) 

10. Oaklawn Program 

11. Leadership Program 

12. School Law for Administrators 
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APPENDIX C 

Description of Programs Studied 

The following descriptions have been compiled from documents on 
staff development activities. 
1 . ' Incentive Pay Program 

Any employee who is paid on the teachers' salary scale and who 
does not spend a majority of his/her time on administrative duties is 
eligible to participate in the Incentive Pay Program (IPP). An indi- 
vidual teacher's plan of study is developed in consultation with 
several organizational superordi nates. Each plan contains specific 
units of credit in five predetermined categories. Upon completion 
of the required total of 15 approved incentive pay units, a teacher is 
eligible for a salary ir;rement. The program has been in effect in 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg since July 1, 1978. 

Because of the scope and complexity of the program (e.g., it applies 
to all teachers, it involves multiple agencies and levels of authority, 
it has a number of specific criteria for approved activities, etc.), it 
will likely provide an interesting comparative base from which to study 
program differences. 

2. Desegregation Center Program 

This program is directed toward only one of the eight sub-districts 
in the system, the Independence Area. It is designed to directly address 
equity and is aimed at teachers and parents, its -length and credit 
status are unknown at this time since the program is still being developed 
The Desegregation Center in Hillsborough, North Carolina, will have 
instructional input. 
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3. Citizenship Education Program 

This 1s a Title IV-C program in secondary social studies. It is 
specific to one content area at one level of instruction,, 10-12 social 
studies. The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
conducts workshops as a part of the program (seven workshops between 
October and April). 

4. Summer School Preparatory Program 

Beginning in the school year 1979-80, a mandatory retention, pro- 
motion and placement policy will go into effect. In compliance with 
the new policy during the summer of 1980, a tuition-free summer school 
will be available to all students who are to be retained at the third, 
sixth, and ninth grade levels as a result of their California Achieve- 
ment Test scores. The Summer School Preparatory Program, still being 
developed, is for teachers of summer school for students who may be 
retained as a result of the new policy. Training in the workshop will 
focus on the use of small groups to teach reading and math skills. 

5. Motivation and Management 

This program is designed for all 4-9 teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. Its purpose 1s to provide information about motivation 
for use at those grade levels and to look at factors which influence 
classroom management by learning techniques for motivating students. 
The source of instructional Input is the staff of the Drug Education 
Center. It is a credit program (renewal and IPP) and is of set length 
(February-April). 
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1 .6. New Teachers Workshop 

This, program 1s designed -for new teachers, both those* new to ^ 
teaching and those new to the Charlotte-Mecklenburg system. It is con- 
ducted by the Teaching and Learning Center housed at the Staff 
Development Center. 

7. Employee Assistance Program 

Unlike most other staff development programs, the Employee 
Assistance Program is specifically designed to help any employee meet 
personal needs. According to official policy 4147, "Behavioral /med.ical 
problems, emotional disturbances, family problems and stresses will be 
regarded as health problems which can be successfully treated." The 
Staff Development News (April, 1979) states that employee rights of 
r. ..... privacy and confidentiality are assured and that participation in the 

.program "will not jeopardize an employee's job security or promotional 
• " opportunities" (p. 3). Of the approximately 150 employees who used the 
i Btrvlct during the 1978-79 school year, 672 sought help regarding job 
~ ~- plated concerns, 20% sought help with family problems and 102 were 
.-r concerned with personal problems. 

This program covers an area of staff development that is not tradi- 

* 

tionally addressed. It employs the services of a v.ariety of outride 
agencies, directly confronts system management of confidentiality, is 
- Available to all employees of the system, but offers no credit in terms 

4..! "i.jw " ff certificate renewal, incentive pay or university course credit. If 

fin/that participants' rights of privacy prevent collection of the 
* $~ * |ecessary data, we will exclude this program from the project. We do 

: jiot anticipate that confidentiality will be a problem since we have 
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taken that Into account in the data collection procedures (see proposa! 
p. 39) and because we arc morr concerned with structural and group 
properties than with individual characteristics. We do. however, want 
** to assure the reader that we are aware of and concerned about confiden- 
tiality and rights of privacy issues. 
8. Temple Bilingual Program 

This program is' available to all K-12 ESL teachers. Participants 
will develop curriculum use the developed materials in the classroom, 
evaluate and modify the curriculum and submit it in final form for 
system-wide usage. The progran, directly addresses equity as it relates 
to teachers of students whose primary language 1s not English. The pro- 
gram provides credit to participants, is 18 hours in length and is 
directed by a biUngu.l training specialist from Temple University. 
9 naltlawn Schoo l Reading Program 

This program 1s unusual 1n that it has been developed at the 
initiation of one school and Involves on ly the Title 1 lab teachers and 
• 4-6 teachers at that school. The teachers will develop a mode! for 
teaching reading as a practice throughout all content areas. It is of 
set length (October-Apri!) and 1s a credit program Involving 11 hours of 

inservice time*. 

10. TgcMni^eadl^ in the Content Area (TRICA). 

This program is provided through ESEA funding for junior high 
teachers system-wide. Its focus is reading in the content area, it is of 
set length and is a'credlt program. 

11. Leadership Program 

There are 900 employees in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg system who 
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hold principal's certification. Recently, there were 42 applicants for 
one administrative position. In the next ten years, approximately half 
of the school administrators will reach retirement age. In response to 
these conditions, this program has been developed to plan for the 
training, recruitment, and selection of the best qualified Individuals 
into administration. 

12. srhnnl Law for Administrators 

This' program 1s the only program that is exclusively for adminis- 
trators. Including central office staff. It 1s provided by Wlngate 
College and is of set length. 

As was stated above, the primary factor affecting selection of 
programs was the desire for variety. The programs chosen differ widely 
-from each other on a number of characteristics. For example, some are 
on-going and others are of set length. Some directly address equity 
Issues, others do not. Some are targeted to general populations (e.g.. 
*11 teachers, all employees), others are designed for specific groups, 
'(e.g.. high school social studies teachers. 4-6 teachers at one school. 

Ungual teachers). 

It should be noted that this list of programs includes several that 
are still being developed as of this writing but are definitely scheduled 
~*or operation by the time data collection activities are to be underway. 
■^ h1le we do not. anticipate any specific problems, such as access, we will 
f-be able to substitute programs of a similar nature if problems do arise. 
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APPENDIX D 

' Criteria Used by Practi oners in 
Reviewing Research Questions 

What terms in the definition need to be clarified or further ex- 
plained before the definition is understandable to you? 
Given your present understanding of the construct, do you think 

t 

the answers to the questions we have proposed will describe the 
differences suggested by the constructs? Do you think there are 
other questions that should be added? Should some be deleted? 
What is the justification for the addition or deletion? 
Will the answers to the questions be different across the programs 
we have selected for study? 

If the answers to the questions are different, do you think the 
differences are important to (a) how staff development programs 
operate, and (b) the effects staff development programs mighf have? 
Given what you know of the operation of staff development programs 
in CMS and of staff' development programs generally, is it possible 
to get answers to all of these questions? If so, what is the 
source of the answers, e.g., persons, offices, documents, etc.? 
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Recommendations for Improving the 
Career Opportunities of Teachers 
1n The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools: 
A Constructive Alternative to Merit Pay 
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The Initial charge to this committee was to study the possibility 
of Implementing a system of merit pay In the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools and to make recommendations to the Superintendent regarding 
this matter. In keeping with this charge, the committee reviewed 
numerous documents, research reports and position papers related to 
merit pay. Based on this study the committee concluded that there 1s 
no existing system of merit pay' that will work In schools. Further- 
more, the committee found that teachers generally so distrusted the 
Idea of merit pay that any effort to Install, a merit pay would likely 
do more harm than good. In a letter dated December 4, 1981, the 
chairman of the merit pay committee Informed the Superintendent of 
the committee's views. The following excerpts from this letter 
Indicate the sentiment of the committee as of December 1981: 



1. There 1s no existing system of merit pay In schools that 
can provide a model for CHS. Indeed, there Is more evidence 
to support the assertion that merit pay has had harmful and 
disruptive effects than that It has had positive effects. 

2. In spite of these facts, there 1s strong evidence that some 
form of merit pay will be Imposed on CMS and every other 
school system In the state In the near future. 

3. If CMS Is to escape the negative consequences that are 
likely to flow from such a state mandated program, the system 
has two options: a) prepare a strong statement, based upon 
available evidence against merit pay and resist the Impo- 
sition with logic and political power, or b) endeavor to 
capture the momentum created by the present state-wide 
concern with teacher evaluation and merit pay to create 

a comprehensive system of Incentives and evaluation that 1s 
logical and that would work 1f It were Implemented. 

4. The members of the committee have Indicated that they will 
commit themselves to working on the latter task If they are 
assured that thts 1s your Intent. If, however, your Intent 
1s for us to review existing alternatives and make recommen- 
dations, our work Is basically completed, for we see nothing 
1n alternatives worth recommending. Furthermore, we do not 
believe that the alternatives that the state will provide 
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win be any better than those we have already reviewed. 
The committee was particularly concerned that ■ merit 'pay plans * 
tend to Implicitly punish the many by rewarding only a few. There 
was also concern that the basis of these rewards often becomes 
arbitrary and capricious. Given the public sentiment for merit pay, 
the committee was especially concerned tnat the Charlotte-Meek 1 enburg 
Schools might unintentionally become participants 1n all Ill-advised 
effort that would have negative and punitive effects on teachers, 
many of whom already feel that they are not appreciated for doing so 
much, for so many, for so little. 

* 

The Superintendent accepted the committee's recommendation and 
asked the members to proceed to develop an evaluation, staffing and 
Incentive plan that would promote continuing professional development 
and encourage outstanding performance among all 'professional employees 
Furthermore, 1t was agreed that positive reward for quality service 
and fairness 1n evaluation should be the paramount values 
upon which the system would be based. 

Given this new and expanded charge, the committee ceased viewing 
Itself as a merit pay committee. Rather than merit pay, the committee 
became concerned with developing a comprehensive system of evaluation, 
staffing and rewards designed to systematically Improve the over all 
quality of Instruction 1n the school system. Thus, 1t should be 
understood that the committee 1s not recommending a merit pay plan. 
Rather, the committee 1s recommending a compre hen s 1 ve sys tern of 
evaluation, traini ng and rewards that opejns_new_£ossJ b^lj 1 1 1 e s f or 
all professional employees. 

17d 
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Operating under the expanded charge indicated above, th<? 
committee took on the task of reviewing a body of -literature that 
deals with the nature of the teaching occupation and with management 
practices employed 1n high technology organizations. There were 
several reasons this literature was reviewed. First, It was assumed 
there was a need to take Into account those forces 1n the present - 
environment which work against the systematic pursuit of goals of 
excellence In schools. Second, 1t was assumed that many of these 
forces were to be found 1n the way the teaching occupation 1s now 
structured and 1n the ways schools are now organized. For example, 
teacher representatives on the committee regularly acknowledged the 
need for more systematic performance evaluations of teachers. They 
also acknowledged that some teachers were more deserv»ng of rewards 
than were others. Yet, regardless of the nature of the specific 
proposals that were advanced to deal with these Issues, teachers 
£I!iU a(lm1n * stra, t or s felt tna * "the way things are now" the proposed 
solutions would never work. Discussions revealed that most of the 
thjings that blocked the pursuit of common goals had to do with the 
present pattern of organization 1n schools, the way roles are defined, 
ana the way evaluations are conducted. 

For example, even 1f principals have the technical capacity to 

systematically evaluate teacher performance (which many do not), there 
1s -no guarantee that principals will be objective In- their evaluations. 
Furthermore, given the way schools are now organized 1t might be possible 
to evaluate teacher performance more systematically, but 1t 1s virtually 
Impossible to evaluate the evaluations and/or the evalu^tor. 

Discussions and observations such as these encou-aged the committee 
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to take a new look at the entire problem. As one committee member 
stated, "It 1s clear that if we are to do anything, we hjve to approach 
the problem from the totally new perspective. We must overcome a 

9 

hundred year tradition". 

The Problem D efin ed 

Having accepted the fact that 1t was fruitless to attempt to 
Institute a system of merit pay without taking Into account the or- 
ganizational and occupational barriers that have made 1t Ineffective 
In the past, the committee began working toward the following goals: 

1. To develop a pattern of staffing and evaluation that 1s 
logically linked to a system'of Incentives and rewards in 
a way that encourages high quality performance and the 
effective pursuit of the instructional goals. 

2. To link performance assessments and evaluations of goal 
achievement to opportunities for career advancement, job 

♦ * 

enrichment, and economic rewards. 
~*3. To design a system of evaluation, rewards and caree- ad- 
vancement that promises to overcome or offset the barriers 
that presently prohibit the development of a positive, 
growth-oriented system of performance evaluation. 
4. To link rewards and Incentives tc the achievement of 
instructional goals 1n a way that encourages collegial 
approaches to problem solving, shared responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining high performance expectations 
and shared decision-making concerning the way goals should 
be pursued and evaluations conducted. 
The development of these goals grew out of the committee's study 
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of the present conditions of teaching and the barriers created by 
those conditions. For example, -one of the primary barriers to 
systematic performance evaluations is that teachers and administrators 
do not have a common language for describing and analyzing instruc- 
tlonai performances and learning environments. Furthermore, such a 
language Is not likely to develop so long as experienced teachers 
are Isolated from each other and so long as Inexperienced teachers 
are not systematically Inducted into the role and performance expecta- 
tions they are expected to engage In and uphold. Thus, 1t seemed 
essential that any effort to evaluate performance be linked to an 
effort to encourage shared decision-making and colleglal approaches 
to prot'sm Identification and problem solving. 

Similarly, performance evaluations that are not linked to 
positive rewards or to the potential of positive rewards are Inherently 
punitive. Put directly, If positive evaluations are not used to 
enhance one's reputation or status, 1f positive evaluations are not 
used to »ike one eligible to accept new responsibilities and gain 
enriched job assignments, and 1f positive evaluations are not used 
to determine expanding career options, then the only evaluations 
that count are those that are negative. Unfortunately, the way 
schools are now organized, negative evaluations are the only 
evaluations that count since positive evaluations are not linked 
to any rewards that count. 
A_ Proposed, So 1 u 1 1 on 

Having endorsed the goals stated above, the committee took on 
the task of conceptualizing a solution to the problems the goa's 
suggested. The remainder of this report presents, 1n outline form, 
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this conceptualization. 

Reco mmendation I : The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools sheuld adopt 

the four goals outlined above ,as long term staff goals for the system. 

* It' 1s the committee's view that the ach1 evemen t of such goals 
would Involve such fundamental changes 1n staffing patterns; salary 
structures, and systems of reward and evaluation that 1t would be 
unrealistic to-expect such a plan* to be fuJJ^. Implemented 1n less 
than ten years. Furthermore, successful achievement of these goals 
will require that staff presently employed In CMS develop new 
technical skills, especially 1n the areas of personnel evaluation, 

s 

program evaluation, goal -se 1 1 1 ng , and management styles. Thus, 
short term solutions' would be dysfunctional and probably lead to 
an aborted attempt at Implementation. 

Recommendation 1 1 : The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools should make a 
clear distinction between career teachers and non-career teachers. 
Th1s,d1st1nct1on should be supported by clearly discernible differences 
In rewards, status and responsibility. More specifically, it 1s 
recommended that to achieve career status 1n the Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Schools one would first need to clearly demonstrate the capacity 
to engage 1n the types of performances 1n the classroom that are 
determined to be essential to effective teaching. In addition, 1t 
1s expected that a career teacher would have demonstrated the capacity 
to "Improve his or her own performance and to support others In their 
efforts to Improve performances. Finally. 1t 1s assumed that a 
career teacher would demonstrate the ability to pursue goals 
effectively and efficient!.' and to work cooperatively With other teachers 
In the pursuit of shared goals. f 
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.Bee p mme n d a t 1 o n III ; The Char! ot to-MecUenburg Schools should 
acknowledge that 1t 1s unreasonable to expect that all persons 
employed by the system will desire and/or be able to fulfull the 
expectations of the career teacher roleJ Furthermore, U should 
be acknowledged that the number of career positions should be 
limited in such a way as to assure that achievement of this position 
clearly signifies a meaningful accomplishment. Finally, 1t should 
be acknowledged that those who occupy career posltons have an 
obligation not only to maintain high quality performance . 1 n their 
own classrooms but also to a) work with non-career teachers 1n the 
development of performance capacities, b) work with other career 
teachers, non-career teachers and administrators in establishing 
goals and performance expectations and 1n developing systems to 
assure that these expectations are met, and c) participate 1n and/or 
help design and Implement those forms of continuing education for 
themselves and others that maintain currency 1n the field. 
j*j cp mme n d a 1 1 o n I V ; The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools should adopt 
the policy that all persons newly employed as teachers be designated 



In this report the term career teacher 1s used 1n preference 
to terms like master teacher or""leaB teacher . The committee 
recognizes that the use of the term career teacher 1s likely to cause 
some confusion since the labels career teacher and tenured teacher 
are often used as synonyms. However, just as the term merit pay 
has negative connotations so do terms like master teacher (Who, 
after all, wants their child taught by a teacher who 1s not a master?). 
However, assuming that the recommendations of this committee are 
favorably received, careful considerations should be given to develop- 
ing new titles for the positions described. 
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as provisional teachers and that all provisional teachers should 
undergo systematic performance evaluations at least four times per 
year. 

Rec o mmen da tion V ; A document should be developed in which the. 
nature and form of the performance evaluation of provisional teachers 
1s outlined. 

Recommendation VI ; Insofar as possible and professionally defensible, 
the performance evaluation system recommended above should be con- 
sistent with- state evaluation procedures and the Quality Assurance 
Program. 

Recomme nda 1 1 on VII : The resuHs of the performance evaluations of 
provisional teachers should serve as a basis for nominating individuals 
as candidates for career status. 

Recommendati on VIII : A person who falls to be recommended for career 
teacher candidacy by the end of the second year of employment In CMS 
will not be retained. 

Recommend at 1 on IX : Persons who have advanced to career teacher candi- 
date status should be assigned to a career teacher who will serve as 
a oreceptor/men tor . The xpectatlon 1s that the career teacher wl.11 
assist the career teacher candidate In developing and refining those 
performance skills that must be developed in order to advance to career 

The use of the term provisional teacher presents the same problem 
as the term career teacher. Conventional terminology suggests that a 
orovislonal teacher 1s a non-tenured teacher. In order to help the 
reader understand what the committee means by such terms as career 
teacher and provisional teacher, a series of definitions are presented 
In. Appendix A. The reader 1s encouraged to consult this Appendix 
before proceeding with the remainder of this report. 
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status. It Is expected, furthermore, that a part of the evaluation 
of * ne SilJlH teacher will be baused on assessments of the career 
teacher's ability to work In this preceptorial role. It 1s not, how- 
ever, recommended that career teachers assigned as preceptors partlcl- 
pate 1n the summatlve evaluation of nominees since this would create 
an unhealthy, adversarial relationship. 

Recommend ati on X ; Those persons who demonstrate the performance 
capacities expected of provisional teachers and who evidence capacities 
for growth and development during the year after they have been 
nominated for candidacy should be extended the opportunity to advance 
to the status of career candidate. Furthermore, 1t 1s recommended 
that a document be developed which describes procedures for assessing 
the Indicated potential growth. 

Recommen dation XI: A document should be developed in which the role 
of career teacher 1s defined. This document should Include specifi- 
cations of the skills, abilities and attitudes expected of an occupant 
of that role. 

Furthermore, 1t 1s recommended that specific recommendations 
should be made regarding the form and content of training that would 
be required to produce these competencies and the ways 1n which the 
competencies should be assessed. In making these recommendations, 1t 
should be kept 1n mind that a career teacher must be a person with the 
capacities to 1) perform 1n outstanding ways 1n the classroom 2) assist 
others with their classroom performance and 3) engage In colleglal 
approaches to problem Identification and problem solving. It 1s 
critical that a career teacher have the capacity to engage 1n 
formative evaluations of 1) his or her own performance, 2) the 
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performance of others and 3) schuol programs. Based on these 
evaluation-,, a career teacher must V2 able to design and Implement 
programs which address the problems Identified. 

Recommend ati on XI I : The system should provide resources to support 
a full time Internship for each person who has been recommended as a 
candidate for career status. This Internship could be undertaken 
in the year subsequent to being appointed to candidate status. During 
this Intern year, the candidate would be released from regular class- 
room teaching assignment and be assigned tasks that assure that the 
Intern will gain experience at various levels 1n the system. The 
Interest Is that the candidate become aware of those personnel and 
resources that are available outside the building 1n which he/she 
1s teaching and gain experience 1n working directly to assist other 
teachers. It 1s also expected that during this Internship year the 
candidate will participate 1n a carefully designed training program 
Intended to assure that the Individual possesses the capacities 
expected of a career, teacher. 

Recommendation XIII: It Is recommended that every career candidate 
who demonstrates a continued capacity for high quality performance 
be afforded the" opportunity to undertake such an Internship and 
that the Internship be structured 1n such a way that 1t signifies 

a) that the occupant Is being rewarded for meritorious service and 

b) that 1t 1s expected that the occupant will shortly advance to 
career status. 

Rec^mmen d aJ_1on_X I V : Recognizing that many persons enter teaching who 
do not wish to engage 1n the activity outlined for career teachers. 
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recognizing that such persons may be capable of Mgh quality perfor . 
-nee «„ the classroom and recognizing that the school system as an 
employer has . r „ ht t0 expeet ]ong terffl ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tl0nS .° f * ° teach "' " »• recorded that persons who have 
-rived at the position of career candidate be Permitted to continue 
teaching even If they opt not to accept the Internship that 1s 
Prerequisite to career status so long as they a) maintain a perfor- 
mance level -that Is equivalent to other career teacher candidates, b) 
"tlvely and effectively participate in those for-, of cont1nu.n g 
eduction that are determined to be prerequisites to the competencies 
end skills of career teachers, and c) have not been employed In CMS 
for more than six years. 3 

It is recognized that there will be people who would like to be 
employed in CMS for more than six years who .are capable of adequate, 
indeed perhaps superior Individual performance. In the classroom. 
It 1s also recognized that If these recommendations are followed, 
the,serv1ces of some of these people will be lost to the system." 
However, the committee believes that losing the services of these 
People would be less damaging In the long run than would the stifling 
effects of blocking the career ladder by attending to the whims of 
Persons who are not sufficiently motivated to pursue the more rigorous 

1mplem e n\nion C of n !„?s ™!L2I!J , ?, t St "? ,aw does n 0t permit the 
reconcile ts recommendation !? a h ^-. T ? e did attempt to 

Problem was wit " J tn 'roM'" b f J onc '«<ed that the 

tnese recommendations are to be 1.5l!«!52? ,, r d,t,0 "5: ' The ^ f ore. If 
exception from state law e?r>»r<.??! ?! ted i s ?T e "odlflcatfon of or 
time required to gain tenure^! 1 he nJlt *"»"f »1th the length of 
committee has suggested Is not w t^„? e " Sa , ry - The Procedure 
procedures are i ! Jl r . ! P 1 Precedent, (e.g. the recommended 
furthermore It 5. ». .k 0 Procedures employed 1n un 1 vers < 1 1 1 

mejnfirgTuTTegafT : i!LJ!£**-tne. granting o7 tpnu re a p o 17 17 virjnri_ 
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expectations Imposed on career teachers generally. Put simply, 
there 1s a point at which 1t sfiould be either up or out. 
B5£°Ji2fJD^iiPiLM J . lt 1 s recommended that no person be permitted to 
advance to career status who has not occupied the internship position 
described 1n Recommendation XII. Furthermore, it 1s recommended that 
evaluations to determine whether one Is afforded career status should 
be based on assessment of a) performance, b) growth, and c) goal 
achievement. 

Rec o m m e n d a _t_1 on XVI : In support of Recommendation XV as well as sub- 
sequent recommendations, 1t 1s recommended that a document be developed 
1n which are described the-nature of goals to be used 1n the evaluation 
of personnel and programs, the way achievement of these goals will be 
assessed and the way rewards will be assigned, furthermore, 1t 1s 
recommended that whatever economic rewards are associated with goal 
achievement, these rewards should be distributed bbth on an Individual 
and a group basis. For example, school faculties might be assigned 
a goal and as a group be rewarded 1n terms of the degree to which 
they achieve that goal. Within the faculty, decisions might be made 
to differentiate rewards depending upon decisions regarding the 
relative contributions of Individuals toward the achievement of that 
goal. 

Recommendation XVII; The possibility of further differentiation 
between and among career teachers should be explored. The committee 
,1s generally of the view that most persons who arrive at. career 
status will probably not wish to move beyond the expectations 
suggested above. Furthermore, few teachers (eve.i career teachers) 
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would feel comfortable with engaging In summatlve evaluation of 

« ; 

provisional teachers or nominees for career status. Ye"t, 1t seems 
clear that 1f a system of personnel evaluation Is to be effective, 
majiy more persons will need to be Involved In summatlve evaluations 
than Is now the case. Thus, It 1s the consensus of the committee 
that 1t 1s reasonable to assume that at least some career teachers 
might need to .take on the responsibility of summatlve evaluation 
of programs If not of people. Acceptance of such responsibility 
would require teachers to do many things that call for special skills 
and competencies which are not required If one limits attention ex- 
cluslvely to the problems of Instructing children In one's own 
Classroom. Similarly, given the emphasis on problem solving Implicit 
In the design suggested here.. It seems likely that some persons In 
teaching roles would be called on to take teaching assignments on 

» 

a short term (e.g., one to two years) precisely because they had 
demonstrated an unusual capacity to deal with the kind of problems 
that had been Identified 1n the school to which they had been assigned. 
The possession of the skills to engage In such trouble shooting and 
the willingness to undertake such tasks should be honored and rewarded. 
R e com me n d a 1 1 o n XVIII: A study of the present salary structure and 
the present system of Incentives associated with participation In 

4 

It 1s recognized that the local school system has little direct 
control over the state salary schedule. This fact places numerous 
constraints on possible patterns of financing. Indeed, In the early 
stages at least, 1t seems likely that the Imp 1 emental ton of this 
program "will depend upon the provision of new local monies and/or 
a reallocation In the way local. funds are presently expended. It 
should also be recognized that requiring large numbers of teachers 
to commit themselves to the performance expectations embedded In this 
report will also require that those who meet expectations receive 
0 noticeably higher economic rewards. 

ERIC lb J 
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staff development yand continuing education (e.g., the Incentive 
Pay Program, monies spent to raward those with advanced degrees) 
should be conducted. T h 1 « study should result 1n suggestions 
regarding how/these resowces might be better allocated to support 
the recommendations made above. In making these recommendations, 
the following guidelines are suggested: 

1. The school system should support and reward only those 
forms of continuing education and staff development that 
are logically and/or empirically connected with the main- 
tenance or development of performance capacities expected 
of career teachers and/or the support of those forms of 
continuing education that serve as attractive fringe 
benefits for new recurlts. 

The rationale for the first dimension of this guideline 1s, 
perhaps, obvious. Schools should support those forms of 
continuing education that most clearly maintain or Improve 
desired performance capacities. The rationale for the 
second aspect of this guideline 1s more subtle. However, 
1t 1s the committee's view that the conscious use of continu- 
ing education activities can serve as a means of Inducing 
persons who are 1n short supply (e.g., math and science 
teachers) to engage 1n short term service to schools 1n 
exchange for long term advantage 1n other occupations. For 
example, a beginning math teacher whose personal economic 
circumstances make the pursuit of graduate study Impossible 
might look with favor on the acceptance of a teaching position 
if the acceptance of such a position were coupled with the 

rnfr possibility of pursuing an advanced degree 1n computer science. 
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Such an offer might be evjn more attractive If the school 
system acknowledged the legitimacy of in- Individual using 
benefits like these to gain access to long term employment 
outside the school setting. The fact Is, that as things 
now stand, nearly 60% of those initially employed as 
teachers eventually take employment in other occupations. 
Under present c Ircumstances , many view this as a problem. 
This committee believes that, with a little Imagination, 
this problem could be turned Into a genuine resource both 
for schools and for prospective employers in other segments 
of the economy. Put differently, 1t might be to the ad- 
vantage of the school system to view the first few years of 
teaching as a means of producing competence which will 
eventually be "consumed" 1n both career teaching positions 
and 1n other occupations as well. 

Salary' goals should be set for career teachers so that a 
Person who attains career status will have the potential 
of hi* time earnings equivalent to management personnel in 
high technology Industries. 

The key to th1 s gu1 del Ine of course Is the word "potential". 
No business guarantees a new employee future earnings, but 
healthy businesses do guarantee those who demonstrate out- 
standing performance potential the opportunity to earn, over 
the course of their career, an amount roughly equivalent to 
that which could be earned In competitive organizations. It 
Is the committee's view that the study of salary structures 
should take Into account long term salary potential as well 
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as short term salary offers. Indeed, there arje occupations 
that attract and reta1n~an abundance of highly squall fled 
persons who are willing to make short te.*m salary sacri- 
fices. For example, at the age at which beginning teachers 
draw their first pay check they are making considerably 
more money than are their peers who Intend to be doctors 
or lawyers. However, at the age at which an experienced 
teacher 1s making as much as a teacher can make, doctors 
and lawyers are earning considerably more. 

0 

3. Continuing education and staff development should not be 

viewed as an end 1n themselves or, something to be rewarded 1n 
their own right. Rather, performance "and goal achievement 
should serve as the basis of rewards, and continuing 
education and staff development should be viewed as the 
means of developing the skills to produce these performances. 
In effect, 1t 1s suggested that persons' be paid for what 
they do and what they achieve rather than for the degrees 
they can accumulate and the certificates they can acquire. 
Recommendation XIX; The school system should resist any effort to 
Implement the preceding recommendations on a piecemeal basis since 
the successful Implementation of one recommendation 1s dependent on 
the successful implemen titlon of all the others. Furthermore, 
decisions regarding the Implementation of these recommendations 
should be consistently Informed by the effects they have on the 
productivity of students and the ability of the school system to 
achieve goals. 
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.HecommendnHA. y« To aisire th.. .... 

acted «« ° Ve recort » , «"''»t1ons »r. 

should be est.hH.h.w ... , °, • a _ste_ejMng comml ttee 

established th.t is repr.senut.ve of the various grouos 
•nd constituencies that win be affected bv th < , 
.. affected by the implementation of 

these recommendations. This 

staff a„ d , , ' '"^^ Ma h ' ve «<■"»««•«» 
tm ^ financial resources to th.t the planning . nd 

P ementation tasks outlined above can b, effect,.,, carried out. 
- commi ttee should also be empowered to create wha^ r other 

study 9 roups and subcommitt appropriate in order to carry 

out the tasks assigned. ' 
jj^Je yent ation . 

» * » 

• Assuming that the above recommendations are endorsed by the 
"Perlntendent and by the Ch.rlotte.meeklenbur, Board of Eduction 

U is dear that much more work must be done orior to Impl.men- ' > 
"ion. For example, contained in th.se recommendations are 
suggestions regarding ty of docime „ t> ^ ^ ^ 

Sloped and studies that would need to be done. ,n addition, . 
-«•« -«l of p,.nn1n, would need to occur before th. f, rst aetlff 
-v. to Implement this program should be Initiated. „„.„,. 
the comprehensive nature of these recommendations. It would be 
essential th.t planning activity and subsequent 1mplem.nt.tio, be . 
"refully coordinated with other Initiatives underway In the school 
system. 

• This committee Is not in a position to make specific recommend., 
tlons regarding how this planning should occur or to specify time 
'1"es reading the pl.„„ 1n9 and 1np , ement4t)on sequen£e< 

«».».. thought has been „„.„ t0 the k1nds >f ^ ^ 

— on of th. recommendation^ might p t .nd some „„.,., 
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conclusions have, been 'formed <sn..rd.i ng guldel 1nes by which the plan- 
ing and Implementation process should proceed. These guideline are: 
1. The implementation of jthese recommendations should be 
approached on a long term basis. The intent would be 
to create an alternative system that would eventually re- 
place the existing system. It would be Ill-advised to 
Impose this alternative system on present employees. 
For a. time (5-10 years), therefore, 1t would be 
necessary to partially maintain the existing system 
while creating the conditions that would lead to the 
replacement of thatsystem by the system recommended. ' 
!. The rewards and incentives attached to the system recommended 
here should be wore attractive than the rewards and Incentives 
attached to the existing system. However, the job require- 
ments and performance expectations will be more demanding 
and substantially different from those that presently 
exists. Consequently, there may be many present employees 
who wish to become a part of the system recommended here, 
and many others who would find this system unattractive. 
It Is the committee's vlefTttfat present employees should 
be given the option of participating 1n the new system 1f 
they are willing and able to^meet the performance require- 
ments of that system. However, persons employed in the 
existing system should be allowed to continue to the pre- 
sent system If they choose to do so with the understanding 
that while they will not lose what they now have the rewards 
will not be as great as rewards associated with the new 
system. 
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3, Given the comprehensive nature of the recommendations made 
here, 1t 1s essential -that teacher leaders and. top level 
management In the school system be made fully -aware of the 
long term directions that the Implementation of these 
recommendations would set. It 1s also essential that these 
same persons have an opportunity to react to the recommenda- 
tions and make suggestions for modification. Finally, 1t 1s 
essential that these persons be directly Involved In planning 
the strategies for Implementation of these recommendations. 

I. Recognizing the need for Involvement by present employees 
In the Implementation of these recommendations does not, 
however, preclude the fact that many (probably most) of those 
presently employed In CMS will never participate -In the 
system recommended. This Is the case for several reasons. 
First, by the time this system Is fully Implemented (five 

» 

, to ten years from now), It Is reasonable that between 25-50X 
of those presently employed In CMS will have left the system 
e1th,er to retire or to seek other Jobs. Second, there will 
undoubtedly be many present employees who will find the 
demands of the system recommended not to be to their liking 
and will, therefore, opt to remain in the old system until 
they retire or otherwise disassociate themselves from CMS. 
Finally, there will be those In the present system who will 
simply not be able to perform at the levels expected of 
career teachers though they may well be performing quite 
adequately In the present structure. 
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The point of this dlscussfo'n Is to provide a basis for a simple 
caution. The system that this committee has' recommended Is, logical 
bjut it 1s bound to threaten many Interests. Implementation of such 
recommendations requires considerable courage and a willingness to give 
up short term advantages to self 1n favor of ttie long term benefit 
to ch1 ldren. 

Given these observations and this caution, the committee suggests 

» • • 

that the- first 'and most essential prerequlsl te to the successful 
implementation of the recommendations made here 1s strong and know- 
ledgeable commitment from the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Educa- 
tion, administrators and teachers 1n the school system. This commit- 
ment alone 1s not sufficient to ensure Implementation of these re- 
commendations, but 1s certainly necessary. In addition, this commit- 
men t must Include a clear understanding that the recommendations made 
here require long term and sustained action and that Implementation 
of 1 these recommendations must have high priority 1n every area of 
school life, especially the areas of personnel, staff evaluation, and 
budgetary allocations. For example, the kind of planning and stu^y 
that . will need to be don.e 1n order to develop a reasonable strategy 
for the implementation of these recommendations cannot be done without 
the commitment of considerable resources. The steering committee 
should be comprised of teacher leaders and. administrators , and some 
of these persons will need to be relieved* from regular duties on a 
part or full time basis. In addition, funds will need to be found 
to support the recommended studies and the development of the re- 
commended documents. Furthermore, It 1s likely that negotiations 
will need to be unu-rtaken with colleges and universities as well 

as with ittte eoencles In order to develop the support systems the 
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recommendations Imply* These negotiations will need to be backed by 
the unified political support of the school board as well as other 
Influential groups and agencies 1n the area. r . 

Put directly, these recommendations, if Implemented will bring 

i 

' ' ' / 

about fundamental change In the'way school systems are managed/ 
personnel are evaluated and Instruction 1s carried out. The key to 
Implementation Is commitment from the scbool board administrators 

% ■ 

r' , 

and teachers and knowledgeable support from community leaders and 
parents. The* key to such support 1s a clear vision of where one Is 
going and the willingness to seriously attend to the advice of con- 
cerned parties as to how best to get there. 

The goals stated here seem to the committee to Indicate a 
direction. It 1s the committee's belief tha^the thoughtful and 
careful planning and management many others' In CMS will make positive 
contributions that will assure that the goals set will be achieved. 
If these goals are achieved children will benefit and CMS will con- 
tinue to be a model for others to emulate. 
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The following are general definitions of the positions 
suggested by the committee: 



Provisional Teachers 

• « _ ■ 

All professional personnel newly employed in the system will 
be 'called provisional teachers regardless of the number of years of 
teaching expedience the person might have had in other school 
systems. The idea is to convey to the new employee and to others 
that 'the first year of employment is a period of testing and trial 
where it should be expected that supervision and evaluations will b< 
intensive. In unusual cases a person might be labeled a provisional 
teacher during his/her second year of employment* (e.g., persons 
who are generally strong as a classroom teacher but who have a 
glaring . weakness which would need to be overcome before advancing 
into the career structure.) 



Career Nominees 

Persons who have served at least one year as a provisional 
teacher and who have been recommended by their principal as a 
person with considerable potential for advancing to career status 
jtiJJ^ beknown as a career nominee. Upon attaining nominee status, 
the nominee will be assigned to a career teacher who will serve in 
the role of mentor/preceptor to the nominee. 

Career Candidate 

Persons who have served a year as a career nominee will be 
known as career candidates if they have received a positive recommenda- 
tion from the building principal and others with evaluative authority. 
(The committee has not made any recommendations regarding the role 
the career teacher/preceptor should play in this evaluation, but this 
is an issue that must be addressed prior to implementation.) 
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Professional Internship 

A general idea of the internship is spelled out in Recommendations 
XII and XIII. It is important to understand that the intent of this 
position is to' provide ihose who occupy it with opportunities to 
work directly with other teachers and with administrators on instruc- 
tional problems and with opportunities to observe building level and 
system level activities that are virtually invisible to a teacher 
who spends all day in a classroom , t It is the committee's view that 
the provision of such opportunities is essential to the development 
of outstanding teachers who are committed to the overall, health of 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools. It is also the committee's view .# QO 
that the opportunity .to occupy such a position will serve as a lap 



job-enrichment incentive and could be made to :?yrtfbol| ?n t'i" ' f.\*W * 
that the persons occupying tho ^onition hovo olr«K»']y d*p*.*-« • •♦•«>.!'• 
•their outstanding qualities ami were about to !*<>cone o^iri^l' i 
Recognized for these qualities by promotion to career status.' 

. ■ • / 

Career Teachers 

Persons who have successfully fulfilled each of the posiMon* 
described above and successfully participated in those forms j>f 
training required of them in these positions would be dosignnt'.d 
career teachers. It is the* committee's view that promotion to 
career status should be accompanied by a substantial salary incrcas'. 
and be subject to special public notice. 

• 

/ ' •• • 

A General Comme nt 

I II. ' s 

I • / 

Though not specifically contained in the recommendations of this 
report, the committee is generally of the opinion that some career 
teachers would be eligible to occupy a "higher" career status. » 
Furthermore, those who occupied this "higher" status would be subject 
to special expectations and given special rewards. For exanple, 
occupants of this "higher" status might be expected to accept 
temporary assignments in schools experiencing instructional problems 
in their area of expertise and to provide leadership in the resolution 
of these problems. 



It is also important to understand that the intent of this 
pattern of staffing is .to keep good teachers in the classroom not to 
get them out of the classroom. Thus, it is expected that those who 
occupy the career positions would be teachers of children. What 
•distinguishes the career teacher, as the committee has conceptualized 
the role, is that the career teacher would be expected to serve as 
a model and preceptor for other teachers as well as a model for 
children. Thus, those who arrive at career status would be expected 
to teach teachers at the same time they are teaching children just 
as outstanding surgeons teach aspiring surgeons at the same time 
they are caring for their patients. 
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Appendix B 



On the page that follows is a chart that presents the 
tim™ ut ree l P? tterns that might be followed by a new 
employee in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School System. 

1. During the first year (labeled O) , all professional 
employees would be in provisional status. 

2. At the end of the, first year, one of three options 
would be exercised: a) the provisional teacher would 
become a career nominee, b) the provisional teacher would 
be assigned a second year with provisional status, or 

c) the provisional teacher would be terminated. 

t 

\ 

3. At the end of the second year, those who had arrived 
at career nominee status would be subject to two 
options: either to advahce to career candidacy or 
remain a second year as, a career nominee. Provisional 
teachers would, at the end of their second year, either 
be terminated or nominated for career status. 

.4. At the end of the third year of employment, persons 
who had not achieved career candidate status would be 
terminated. Those who had achieved career candidacy 
prior to the third year could either continue as a 
career candidate or be offered an internship. J 

5. From the end of the third year forward, all persons 
would either be career candidates or interns and by 
' the end of. the fourth year,- some would be career 

teachers. Thus, it would be possible for some people 
to become career teachers in four years, others in five 
years, and still others in six years. If the committee's 
recommendations are followed, however, any person who 
had not achieved career status by the end of the sixth 
year would be terminated. 
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Employed • ' ' : \ ' „*- ' • . * . 
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PROPOSED TIME LINE 

Recognizing that the recommendations of this committee call 
for. a comprehensive approach to planning and Implementation and 
recognizing that such a comprehensive approach must Involve a 
variety of constituencies In both planning and Implementation and 
recognizing that such Involvement and participation precludes the 
establishment of formal time lines beyond the preliminary stages, 
the committee suggests the following s 

(1) Within 30. days subsequent to the time that the school board 
formally endorses Recommendation I In this report and subse- 
quent to the time that the school board endorses the other 
recommendations contained 1n this report or modifications 
thereof, a steering committee should be appointed. This 
steering committee should represent those agencies and 
constituencies, that In the judgment iof the superintendent 
have a vital stake In .these recommendations when acted upon. 
However, it should not be t\he prerogative of the steering 



committee to modify dlrecti 



ons established by tne recommen- 



dations endorsed by the school board without the prior 
approval of the school board or of the superintendent 
operating- on behalf of the school board. The task of the 
steering committee, therefore, 1s to assure that the 
recommendations endorsed by the school board are Imple- 
mented effectively and efficiently. , 

(2) Within 30 days following the appointment of the steering 
committee, an appropriate staff should be designated to 

'^manage the- planning task and subsequent Implementation tasks 
contained In these recommendations. 

(3) Within 12 months of the formation of a planning/Implementation 
staff, the school board should be presented with a comprehensive 
plan regarding how the recommendations should be acted on. 

This plan should Include at least the following: 

(a) Specific recommendations regarding evaluation procedures 
that will be used to determine eligibility for achieving 
career status( (as the term "career status 1 * Is employed 
1n this report). These recommendations should be 
addressed both to teachers who will be new to the system 
and to teachers who are presently employed In the system. 

(b) Specific recommendations regarding how present employees 
will be afforded opportunities to participate In the new 
system, criteria those who elect to participate must meet 
and the expectations that will, be Imposed upon them. 
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"(e) Specific recommendations regarding the ways *1n which 
these recognitions "might be financed and supported. 

(d) Spic1f1c rec6mmendat1ons regarding the design of train- 
ing activity and the ways In which the tra^l"? *h°«1<* 
be£prov1d>ed. These recommendations should Include 
detailed attention to the ways evaluators should be 
trained as well as to the ways present teachers and new 
teachers will be trained to meet the expectations of 
these evaluators. 

(e) Altfo. contained 1n this report should be a deUlled 
description of the resource requirements needed to 
respond to the recommendations made 1n (a)-(d) above 
Including short-term (l.-e.. 1-5 year) projections and 
long-term (I.e., mojre than 5 years) projections. 

if) It .1s also hoped that the plan presented to the board 
will Include detailed time lines .along with suggestions 
regarding the ways 5n which present resource allocations 
might be modified td Offset the obviously Increased^ 
demands this systenOwould Impeae on the taxpayers of 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg. 

In regard to this last recommendation, the committee 1s 
convinced that what we are proposing wil 1j certainly not 
cost less than the present system and Th the long run it 
mayfcost rore. The committee 1s further convinced that 
school systems that expect more must be willing to pay 
more. The system this committee is recommending expects 
more. \ 1 X. 
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APPENDIX F 



"A Suggested Strategy for Developing a Plan to 
Implement the Recommendations of the Merit Pay 
Study Committee 1 
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te float # 1 1 To eaeate *i eaaec* ***ucttt*e in the ChaAioite- 

float 'ft jfoVSS^ 

oppoKtiinltlt* to* promotion* economic gain, 
and pdbUfi Jieaoanition and hono\ ipK **ooe 
ieache*4 *ho d*mon*t*ate £o« fl fS^^fS^ffJfc^. 
to »c4|oa« I* cwmpiany ww Mi ^t *W ne *t 
who evidence Una ttKm commitment to con* *«^»0 
a* exempta^ ciaiMoom teache** in i«* CnaUotte- 
MeefetenbuAi,Schootf. 

float * 2 1 To devetop a intern oX ^a-£«*na and evaiuation 

inaAttppo*^ the achievement o* goat number one. 

In oKdtH. to achieve tht above goai4, tkt lottov>ln$ tttpi 
oa e Jtecommeadedi 

Step fi Creation ojj A Ca*ee* SUuttaKt 

The U*4t 4tep *equi/te* tht development o< a 
detaZted deAcUpUon oltht vaUoiu Kotu and . 
etpectaUon* juggeAtcd birihoje *otu ;* P*V 
the fliUdeUne* aecommended b? the Me*ii ray 
Study Committee* ° 

Step f t tvalikatlbn and Taaininft 

Step two involve* a) the devetopment oj a *et o{ 
p*ocedu*ei and gaideUnU io\tvalaaUnj tht . 
5eUo*manee o< pe*4on* In each of the jotej 
de4cUbed In tht ca*ee* AiAuctuAe and b) ^the 
creation o{ a t/iatntng pAogfcam to ,*uppo*t the 
devetopment and maintenance o{ the hnowiedge 
and ikilU KtquiKtd by thoht nolth. 

Step Si Citation pj A S**atcoic Pian 

Thi* item invotve* the devetopment oj a /J**"*** 
plan with atttKnativt co*i estimate*, time tine* 
and pioviUon* <o* contingencies. 

Siep 4 1 StibmUUon oj Pian and School toaid Review 

Step <ou* tnvotve* the pKtpaKOtion oi a document 
io\ review by tht *chooi boand. TU* document 
would parent a tong.nanae pianfo* achieving 
ihe goktl Act <o*th* b(/ tRe MeUt Pav Study 
Committee ana^ooutd contain P*?/*'** 0 "! i°A U 
lta6t fifteen yt*M with dttalltd plank and 
p*o/ection* ion. i^pUntntaUon ove* the *i*4i 
*ive Sea**. It Ahouid ai4o contain aite/inaUve* 
and options with each atttknati,\tt Kttattd to 
pKojttttd tokti and' btntilU. 
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Step f. tltaUti A Ca\tt\ StKtiitiut , 

Pcci*ion* KtgaKdikatht optUUt a*pect* o{ an appKopKiatt 
ta\tt\ AtKuttuKt cannot be made until tht planning jMeceu 44 
untfe^atf. However, it i* pottiblt to illuktKatt tht kind o{ 
caAee**taoin0 tfca< might taut*. <«■ ^uen pZanKXnfl. • The 
{ottoioino, t* *acn an iltuitKationt 

PKOvUio nat UatktK . Tht koU o( tht pKovUi*n*l ttathzK ' 
tooatd be vtky Umilak to tht Kott 6( pKZAtnt lint ytaK teacher, 
in CMS with the' Joiioioino, exception* 1 

!• Ait U**t yea* teache**, AegaAdte** ot pUoK expedience 
outtidt CHS, would be conA-ideAerf pKovUionat t.eache**. 

, 2. Performance Evaluation* oi iiut ytaK teacher cooatd be. 
deplaned in *tich a my a* to pKovidt a documented bail* 
(ok recommendation* for advancement to ,ihe po*ition 
oi career nomtnee/ Where *uch documentation cannot be. 
developed, bat where there i* evidence o< continuing • 
promi*e, the per*on taoatd be continutd a* a pnovt^tonat 
tcache>i (ok a second year. However, a^ter that gear, 
Ihe absence o{ a ba*i* for a po4tttve recommendation 
would Kt*ult in ttKmination* 

J. ' It woatd be expected that pAovtatoaat teacher would.." 
poAttctpate in *ptUatty dt*igntd tKaining pKogKam* 
inttndtd to oKitnt them to CMS and to encourage the 
development oi poUtivt commitment* to the value* 
and goat* ofthc intern. In addition, thi* tKaining 
mould be duigntd to a**ure that <ir*t ytaK teacher 
become aware oi way* ot dt*tKibing and analyzing 
tta**Koom event* and diagnoUng in*tKuttional pKObltm*. 

4. VaKtltipation in tht tKaining program de*er(bed above 
would be a paAt oi tht job expectation* o{ a pKovUionat 
ttathtK, and evaluation* ot tht pKovUionat teacher'* 
ptK toKman ce in the* e training program* would be a paAt 
o* tfie overall tvaluation o( tht iU*t ytaK ttathtK. 

5. Each btginning ttathtK would be a**igntd to a career 
ttathtK who mutd *erve a* an advUoK and mtntoK./ 
Tht job ot tht advUoK muld be to a**<t*t the Ur*t 
ytaK ttathtK in analyzing any pKobltm* he/*he i* 
having and to *uggt*t my* ot dtatina with the*e 
pKobltm*, to htlp tht btginning teach. er totatt 
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«pp*»p*t««e «*4i*<«Het. and when »eeded. to J*™*" 

pk tf Ue?«n/ Un<e*M t -*U /ob-*ei«ted . {< "2* 
expeeUd -that tht tnaini* 8 J**fg«*f~ 
would tontUt »< conventional coUege UM1UI. 

CaMtK Homintt . The AOte «<,< h * M *"?.^" X 5** •f?;"^* 

♦Xwif gt to m Xm H tkt- etovitional *«"*«*•, *,5**"' , ,* n 

thU ptUUo* moatd continue to ttach, would paA*ie*pa<e in 

TptUUly deeioned twining P*«9««*. •^/•«" 0 "»'^5u 
ta.iLt.ULLu evaluated ancT ctoeely 4upe*vi4ed by appAop/uate 
M^nnei li J? the pUntipal and tttabtUUd ea*ee* teaehe*4 I . 
fta'SSSf tttfehtSee e««e* nominee .» J«««»" 

teaehee maid be that the e«*ee* nominee woutd, bj "l**"*. 0 ' , h „ 
tht lltlUon oaluoltd. have 4o*e eone»ete a44u*anee that hi4/he* 
«LS*Mie5 4« *"* Sal Zonptuina with the 4<andajd4 oj exeeUence 

«»S k p«<uufnSrh.n5; and toiratttee thit would tuppoM <utu*e 

Ca*ee* Ca ndidate . AtUval at tht pojitlon 5*f4* ' 

n*A t»tAion*L CMS value* ItXaHif/ and i* iniu one *n wnom *ni 
ftft'^CUM » ".he ia/oK «»< (to- who. -men 

mL/rf iiA ftxDtfttetf. Pci/tino the ea»^^* ft and peanap* 

dating b JfcJ SSSiii ^Xequeni to tnat *ea*. the t^UU «ouid 
bV ejected and Accused to engage in * c< i v f^ # fS a f^!^5^ifce 
that htliht had a commitment to the 4chooi ***<*5;Mw£ *• m 

fJSmitment the ^tem J " L "^Si/iticipi^ 

be expected that the candidate wduid conUntt L i£5 
in IpeciaUtf deUgned training pK*$*amA, would dLvttop and 
impteitnt impaoueSent oaiented ^^/St^/St^'^ 
0M m cta«4*oom, and wouid begin to tafee ftC<ftd 
building level paobtem iotvina g*oup«. ^ It might aUo be expec*ea 
5fc«/ ia a ole-AeouiAite to being afforded the opportunity to 
bitLft an 5«te*S (which Souid *ep*e.Jeni a ma/o* A^tem inveAi- 
menrL^tht^arauiatef the cjndiSate '^^'SSl^^ 1 ?!^ 
"pate in an intensive Aamme*' tuaininq Pyj^^iil^^ 0 ^ f:« p 

• fee? «r.e^^ 
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?* 5a im»«Adiiu£ *hd* ifce position o{ ca*eex Xeacnej ana 

fiOMftAftiu 4* oppottunitiu In othvi occupation*. 

II SK iSmS 12 to itpttt outstanding ptw*l [ to *akt tht 

aoutd* ACqia/tt (and rtitnoa* *acn co»iM.tmen£ h^flH 
cannot SJ MMUUtfl, A| rt^M * on * * e * W 

tlvu to encourage tuth tommltntnt* • 

A**«jatiA*A iti tht diaanotii oi tnitnuitlonai paoottm*, 
. dZmeutttt*. etc. At the tamt Umt, the wo*ft tn *»«**. . 

</unde**<«n<l. .hoioeve*. that * t ,T5f/#*#/!fSSfE < Jiut* * 
who a/i/Uvt at lute** otatu* toouid {a** to ttfth f*?! 
TutuTUtu the pUoK .eAeeninj «o*U Uvt been *a«Xeitii<t» 
*igo*ccu to p*eeiade nansr 

ttachVCl 8550 continue io teach in AejuiaA «««"••"*• I J y 

indicatei above and attumt teadewhip **"* M *"f:**»" t ... 
Mooiam development ae*i«i<ff. F«* exai#te, mm«* **««»*** 
would be expected to pwvide ieadewlup jo* tht 
conduct building tevet iniCAvice,- 

Oiven the ,aet that eaaeeA teaehe/u witt 

de«on*iAated iheiA iwUuu ti P" 1 * 0 *?! % tt Ajilo* 

eonecAn X* pAoviding tktm with tneenttve* to ."»«"»**• 
04 wett a* they ecu and pAoviding then ,«"th 
lilTtdn tkUKikUU. SeveA.t «"«*««^UV*U 
Ft**t, on a *ejuta* b«4i*, each ca*ee* teache* * 

* i • 

4 , 
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ptKioKmantt tout* bt KtUwtd'hu* ■if^ji'iK^il.ij' 
teache* X* deteAvtna oi pKomotion ok tomt jo*» 04 4pec*at 

eveAtf S-S i/ea/u, but tne aevtew Uoutd be ba*ed on of*""*"*" 
pealoaiianee appJuUiati that nave occiu*ed on a moae thoKt turn 
bath {t.g. .annually ok ouaKttKty). iPSihJi&i'Ki baabo- 
*ega*dtng tfltffct* *5e teacne* *fco«£<f b ? fc *S55*5i2f i j!\ KouSt 
tton 0* Jpeetat iala*y tonAidtKationA thoul d tafee yto «"ount 
not onttf pe^oAmance In tht clamoo* but aUo ptKteKmantt a* 
a'mtntol andptKloKmantt in-tontinuing Mjt*^* •tjf^jjj^. 
tnat ane deUflntS to maintain "M^""" 
wjio4e peAloaiiance appaaUaU indicate that *% e f/X 3!;7;S£5;3 g 
a teve* 0} peA<o*«ance <fcat t4 outUandtng might bt ^tjnated 
tandldattl ioK eaaee/i tevet II. FouAtft, tfce^nuihbea o* ca^ee* 
StvU II poilaoiu avattabte mtgnt be ttmtted tn a iua ?# *fuU 
abated th«<-btin fl nomi*i«ted *"* « **" , , 

XmUeated a d^UUnct nono/t, even above that o< ca*ee* tevet 1. 

CflAc en TaathtK Uvcj II. Pe*4on4 who occupy tht* po4iUon 
wou£d gain accTTTTo 33 through Aati^tng {ou* condtt-ton*. 

Thm «*H J# rfftmon4< wed capacity to ptKioKm in ouUttnding 

my* in tht Kott, otf catee* teacnen, 

2. ulltingnu* to paKtiupatt in *ft*****i fftiiftd , 
t/idXn^no pAooAann X«tended to devetop 4opfcUtteated 
4lUtt4 In the tdentt<tcation o{ tht natuKt and 
AouKttA o( inUKuttional pKobltm* t AhilU in 
dtUgning KuiaKth' and deyetocijent lf*oiect* to 
addKtU thut pKobttmA, and AhillA in Itading 
Othe* adult* tnthe development o< AtKattgitA 
inttndtd to KUotsrt tht idtntiiitd pKobltm* 

J. dtmonitKattd tapatity to engage in tht kind* 
oi attlvlUt* inditattd in I above 

4. vltUngnt** to be tKaniUKKtd iKom Achoot to 
Athoot a* tht need toK thtiK Apttiat taltnU 
and AkilU become *ecogntxed and a*c catted Ioa. 

Put diKtttly, taKttK tevet II teacher " 
oKoanitatlonat tKoublt khootvu who .have *Pttiat skill in 

AoLlng, and htlping othtK* to *ot»u ^{^^"Jf-JXif ?ilkt 
at tht building and ttatAKOom tevet. [Thi* i* 
tht Kolt oi thl tooKdinating ttathtK oa it U now intt*dZd to 
cptxatt, *ith tht txttption that taKttK ******* i iath A™, jB „ 
muld Uktly ipend nach oi thtiK Umt in tht diKttt inAtKuttion 

o{ cnttd^en. I 

Ufct taKttK tevet one teacfcew, taKttK ******* ******** 
mould be tvaluattd. on a KtgulaK h |,J 

that thtKt aKt Uktly to be many taKttK tevet * teacheu «no % 

1 » 
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would not choose to be career level 11 teachers, even i{ tht 
system were witting (or them to do so. Similarity, many career 
level 11 ttathtks may not want to be pKomottd iuKthtK, even 
though thttt might quality (or such a promotion. The cKititat 
point is, however, thai tht individual mho performs in an 
outstanding manneK ha* an opportunity (or advancement. 

. - 

Career Tca ehgr ' leoel HI, Career 'level 111 pe^Aoni would be 
expeeleTf to carry out many of tht {unctions now carried. out 
by curriculum specialist*, area cooKdinating teachers and in' 
service specialists^ Indeed, in tht long run, having achieved 
tht career level III statu* might be a p*e*eqai4<Ue Jo* being 
considered (or these Kotes. Among otheK things, tht career 
level \ll teacher would be expected to Have dimonst&attd 
competence in program tvaluation, ptKSonnel evaluation, program 
design, and tht conduct o{ KeseaKth on teaching,, leaKnina, 
and curriculum. Again, periodic per(ormance Ktvitws would be 
conducted. Outstanding ptKiormantts coutd be honored in a 
variety o( ways (e.g., spttial suppoKt to atttnd conferences,, 
opportunities to initiate special pKoJects, and oppOKtunitits • 
to di>tectMtf4teM-wide iMpAovement e^oati ok special programs). 

Step 2. gvatuation and Training / 

Sptciiit procedures and cKiteKia {ok evaluation cannot be 
devetopea! untit the career structure is developed. SimilaKty, 
it is impossible to specify tKaining activities until tht 
yob dtstKiptldns aKt cleaKly dekined. HoweveK, somt gtntKal 
comments and ItlustKations can be pKesented. 

Vith regard to Evaluation, it must be understood that, (ok 
tht most pari, evaluations must be conducted on a long term 
basis and by numeKous individuals, TuKtheKmoKC, evaluations 
should be conducted in ways that emphasize the development oi 
successful peKsons, KatheK than the "weeding out n oi unsucctss{ut 
peKSons. "Weeding *ut" tht unsuccessful should be a by-product 
oi promoting and encouraging the successful. For example, . 
if evatuatoKS understood that theiK Kecommendations far 
pKomotion were to be as caKeiutly scKutinized as theiK Ktcommtnda 
lions for tht dismissal oi ttnuKtd ieachcKS are now scKutinized, 
those who would be recommended {ok success would most probably 
deserve the Kecemmendatlon* 

Vith.KegaKd to training, the critical Jact is that the 
tKaining should be worfe Ketated and should be suppoKtive oi 
shoKt term impKovement oi peKkoKmance as well as the encourage- 
ment and maintenance oi excellence in the long run. In brief, 
tKaining should not be simply the accumulation oi more degrees, 
more cKtdit houKS, and more certificates . 
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Tfce Mtouins fliVe* 4o»e notion oi what evaluation and 
Gaining $fct tooVme, H one M»M <"2»*' 
mcnUoned eaAtUA (i.e., P^vi4^«ar<ucfcej. caAeeA nominee, 
caacca candidate, Xn-te^n. and caAeeA ieacfceAl 

i. The, evaiuation o* <eache/i4 *fcoi*W 4^tj*a^cAWy 
take into account tke ouaat^ o< the ff*cfceA 4 , 
peAfoAiiianeelin 4ta« devetopment pAogAaiw and 
attlvltiu as mil as peA$oAmance in the class- 
aoowu \ , 7 

I. Att pAovi4ionai teacfceA* 4fcou£d be pjovidcd with an 
? oUtntadon to tht CfcaAtotte-Mecfe/enbuAg School 
Su4tew. \ln addition to tfce irttiat ifcing4 handltd 
in :oUtntltions it. a. t poticie* , «40tt«eA I. 
tcaefceA4 Seio.to tht system should be AeeuiAed to engag 
Xn-d JtudS of tht CMS cuAAiCttttim K- 2 and a study oi 
tht Ktttnl hlsUM oi CMS.«itH 4pecijt W^i^ 
tht politics oi tht school systtm, tht history oi 
destgKtgation and tht •hUtoKy oi tfce PAe4ent jo** 
• oToAaaEieation. At the 4a»e time,, thty should b< 
provided with intimation andfoK wohkshops that 
inioum thtm about decision making p\0ttssts in tht ^ 
Acfcoot 4*4tem, lints oi autfcoA^t^ etc, . 
FaAtfceAmoAe, tht system should develop a test to 
asstss tht ttdthiKS^ undtKStanding ot this inclina- 
tion, and sto\ts on this test should be taktn into 
account in pt\io\mantt evaluation. 

3. OttAing tht iinst yean, ieaefceA* should undeigo 
a stilts o^tKaining activities aimed at twpAow-tng 
tfcfci* abiUty to de»c*ibe and analyze ctassKoom > 
event*. Tfce Uadetyn KunteA mateA-tat* oa 4ome 
tocattu developed 'variant oi these mateMals 
could pkovide a iensibtt int\oducto\y base. 
Again, it would be AequiAed that tcacfceA* demon- 
mate waAicAtf oi tht concepts and pAoceduAe* 
that aAe taugfci both in classioom peKioKmances 
and in test stttings. 

4. Vu/Ung tht second yeati, it would be *e*4onabte 
to Aequ-Ue teacfceAA, in coopeAation with 
tfceiA assigned wentoA and the buitding 
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ptUnUpat, to iiU a oAowth plan. It U aUo 
AtaAonabtt that tht teAcheA And the nentOA be 
AequtAed to pAC4ent evidence the* a) the plan, 
w<u inpteiitnted ana* 6l -t-t nnd the inUnded effect* 
o n pCA<OA *Ancc# ' 

5. Ik Addition to tht Individual J*™Q P**« ■ . 

the *uond ytak a Hatha* niahtmll be expected And 
a equated to ennott in a kpttlattv d,t\tttoptd gAAAtiAie 
conA4e aimed At cAecting An AWA*ene44 o* Accent 
AUCAAen And devctcpicnS -u *** aaca ol ctA44*oo«i 
nAAAgenent, dineet tecching, tine on '*••*•< **« 
peAhApi ie*i'4 A«d neA4ttAeweni4 . it 
Aeeomiilnded that teAefcen* be AtquUtd to denwuiAAie 
maUtnv oi thut concept4 a* a pAAi oi pcAjoAiiAAce 
tvaluatio*. 

*. PuUna the thUd ytaK 61 tmploymtnt* the teAC>e* Ahoutd 
be expected And AtaiUKti.to tniolt In a 
taUoKid couaac Aineif At developing 4 Aiii4 in *?<* 0 " 
• JiaeAAcn And to caaa* cat, with AppAopAi Ate f«»!J* ft *f 
aAiUtantt Uom ciUAtcntuw 4peciAti4i4, c.T.4, aaa, M 
cotiege peA4onnei, At teMt one P^H**:^}^*^. 
AC4 CAAch pAo/ect • Tht* pAo/eci «houtd be fined At 

In dtaUng with a pAobtem be OA 4be had idtntlittd 
in the ctAAMOOM* 

7, PuAing the inieAn4hip ytan, tht tcAche* wouid be 
expected to devetop and impltmtnt at Itatt one 
inieAvice Activity pA4ed on the AC4ttti4 o| ifce AC4CAAch 
tondutttd dating the. pneceding ' I*******!"'* 

duUna tht* jfCAA, the tCAche* ihoUd undtijo Ipumat 
couA*e woaa Inttndtd to dtvttop AkilU and undtu landing* 
in tht AACAt oi pAooAARi evAtttAtion, planning .and adult 
Itadtmhlp. PtAiokmantt in the*e aaca* *hdutd be 
token into Account in the 4y4ie« o{ pca^oawaacc cvAiuAiion 

Step s! CACAtton oj A StAAtcatc Plan 

Tht dewetopment oi a tone te*m co»pAthej*tve P**» 
to the 4ucce44 of a chenge a* exten^ve 04 the one ihci hA4 been- 
pKopottd. It U not po+Ublt at thU ttme to P*ovtde ******* •! 
4uch a plan, but tht iottouing qutiUon* aac iiiiatAAt*ve oi tht 
kind* oi UauU 4uch a plan mukt addxtAtt !■ 

9 

I. How 4hoatd the new 4*4 ttm be phA4ed inf FOa exAwpte. 
how do pAC4ent teccheA4 act into the new 4jf4tem if they 
choose to do 40 f Should pKioUtq be g-tven to pApvZaTng 
takly oppoktunlty ion <eocheA4 with bioac 4 enioAity 
4tnce the4e peA40A4 witi be lik+ty to AetiAe beJoAe 
|utt impltmtntation t 
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f. Given ^\ ftdwi V^V5JJiLSSc 4 ^aie 
OuUiUiif *e«tt4/iemertt4 and <*e dewejwpiuc P«i«* 

4u*U{y *e*e pC4«UUd oo 4«r 
* miiem fci-Uif -Implemented, what woutrf be 

mentif wittd be -the miiumumT 

4. VhAt mUd tht ***** *P be imiiU«tt« And 

Max-tmamM 

c u«J mu*h mould t\ainino tottand hivi would tht tKalning, 

U.S., «t«t«<(«ut *at«A» «M«f*i 

idilti'4 <*t««e*, «lee***a<M t«c. t <ht*Inee»ttve 

4 Haw mouXd initial evaluate** and tAtUntU bt IdtnUiltd, 

tvaiuatea't wia* Z»e*ii*iwt* U( «»lfi »•«*■ <»»*' 
pcuoiu be •|<t/itdf 

7. AitiuUna **a<t tw* potte/M eaiiiw* btekangtd, 

£&ft.w«\SS«»« iSSiA* P *.virftd at an.opti*al 
ttvtl. 

I. Hom'ttutd tht tUtctt and tiittUvtnu* «( tht new 
tytttm bt tvalaaitdt 

Step 4. SubmUUon ok flan and SthoU tea\d Rtvita 

Once a dttalltd plan hat been P*«P««J; «*« i e i. e «ke" U< 
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